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MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
‘from the acre at less cost to grow. 


— Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 





ferts 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure 


Armours 





MZCLS 


early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 


a good clover catch and a mor 


e profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 
Write for ‘‘More Moncey From Wheat.” 


Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. 
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Nashville, Tenn. N.C. 
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TCH.S$5 95 
both case and moveiment guar- 
anteed 20 years, jatest Railroad model,adjusted to 3 positions,also heat 
. . i double sunk white ename! dial, 
beavy spade bands. Elegantly engraved gold Glled case, either pen face or hunt- 
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No. 5 OLIVER 


/] 


This Beautiful 01 


$4 a Month if You Keep It 


Simply send us the coupon be- 
low and we will place in your 
home or office this beautiful 
modern typewriter, the Oliver 
No. 5. Examine it, test it, use it 
a few days. Try the Oliver free, 
before you pay us a cent. If you 
decide to keep it, take a year to 
pay. Remit as low as $4 per 
month. If you decide not to keep 
it, send it back at our expense. 


AK 


iver on Free Trial 
Now $56 Instead of $100 


The catalog price of the No. 5 
Oliver is $100.00. Yet we save 
you, because of our simple way 
of selling, $44.00! 

We get these Olivers fresh 
from the factory in large quan- 
tities. Then we have cut the sell- 
ing cost tremendously. We have 
Do salesmen, no commissions, no 
branch houses. All this extra 
saving is yours. 


Guaranteed for Life 


Did you ever see a more be 


operate and wonderfully durable. 


autiful typewriter? It is easiest io 
It has visible writing; U-shaped 


type bar, making possible lightest touch known; built-in tabulator, 


back spacer, marginal release, 





universal keyboard with six extra 


; ; characters. Each machine full stand- 
—— a ard size, complete with every acces- 
Date sory. 


Typewriters Distribeting Syndicate 

15106-37E Wahbaab Ave., Chicege. 
Gentlemen: Ship me an Oliver Typewriter 
No. 5 for examination. If satisfactory, I agree 
to remit $4.00 after 5 days from date ! receivethe 
machine, as full payment for one month's rental 
and $4.00 each month thereafter as rental for 
the use of the typewriter. When | have paid 
you $56 in this manner the typewriter is to be- 
come mine. Until them the title to remain in 
you. Otherwise | will return typewriter to you 
at your expense. (291) 


Name 
MGATOSS. ccccccccevvses eeeeveceers 


ma 


Judge this Oliver yourself. Remem- 
ber, we let you try it free. 
coupon for it. 


Send the 
Send it now, else you 
y forget it. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 


1910-27E Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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NOTES ON EARLY HISTORY OF 
DAIRYING IN MISSOURI. 











World:—The first 
meeting of the Missouri State Dairy 
Association after organization was 
held at Sumner in Chariton— county, 


Editir, Rural 


i“Uncle John” Patterson was there and 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


to him had been assigned the task of 
reading an essay on raising a calf by 
hand. This was “Uncle John's” first 
effort in public. Soon after he began 
reading the visibilities of the audience 
became aroused, and turning to me, he 
said: “I cannot read this; these peo- 
ple are laughing at me.” I said: “No, 
Mr. Patterson, they are not laughing 


|; at you, but at your vivid description 


| of the calf’s actions. 











That cow will have the last lick.’ I 
have never beat a cow since.” 


ciation was held in Kansas City. Gov- 
ernor Colman was then the president 
of the association. 
ing it became apparent that Kansas 
City was preparing ‘to 
head the organization. 
ing meeting a motion was made and 
carried to hold the business meeting 
at 9 a. m. next day. The old boys, 
being accustomed to early rising were 
on hand promptly and Governor Col- 


is the persistent milker, one that gives 
a fair quantity of good quality, 10 


Go on, you are 
making good.” 

While walking down the street at 
the noon hour with the agent of a re- 
frigerator company, the latter remark- 
ed, “Well, the ugliest angel that ever 
entered heaven will enter when ‘Uncle 
John’ dies. He has his ticket already. 
Any man who can treat a calf as he 
advises has his ticket in advance.” 


From that time forward, as long as 
he lived, Mr. Patterson was an active 
worker for the promotion of better 
dairying in Missouri. He loved the 
farm and dairying as a business for 
its special improvement. 

Wm. Bruns, of Concordia, was an- 
other one of the early active workers 
for better dairying in Missouri. At a 
dairy meeting held ‘at Louisiana, 
where he was speaking, he pointed his 
finger at me and said, “there is the 
man that told me what I was fitted 
for.” I have always felt proud of the 
distinction, as the early history of the 
Concordia Creamery will show. 

A few years ago I was stopping at 
a hotel in Jefferson City. I said to 
the proprietor: “Where did you get 
that butter you had on your table?” 
He answered, “The Concordia band 
came here to play a few years ago and 
brought a small tub of butter which 
they requested put on their table. It 
was so good that ever since then my 
table has been supplied with Conecor- 
dia butter.” 

Soon after the organization of the 
State Dairy Association, the creamery 
builder and furnisher, Sharp, became 
very active. We said to those about 
to embark: “Go slow; be sure you 
like the cow and that you have staying 
qualities, as this milk business lasts 
365 days in the year and must be at- 
tended to at reguiar hours twice a 
day.” 

My experience is that a well kept 
small dairy pays much beiter than a 
large dairy. In a Jarge dairy come 
frequent changes of caretakers and 
milkers, which is always a detriment. 
Cows become attached to their milk- 
ers, if kind and gentle—and no other 
kind should be allowed in the dairy. 

A few days ago I met a young man 


who came to me and shook my hand 
warmly, calling me by name. 
that I couldn’t recollect him. 

shall never 
“You came to my father’s place when 
I was a boy. 
| ing it. 
stop kicking, when you said to me: 


I said 
“Well, I 
forget you,” he replied. 
A cow and I were hay- 
I was beating her to make her 
just as well stop. 


Son, you’. might 


One of the meetings of the old asso< 
During the meet- 


capture and 
At the even- 


man was re-elected by a rising vote. 
The most waluable cow in the dairy 





months out of the year. A cow 
last much longer and bring a 
better calf if permitted to go Ory ty, 


months out of the year. Don’t thn _ 


you can feed butter fat into the 
of a cow that gives poor milk, j¢ 
is a 3-per-center, NO amount of #, 
best of feed will materially increage 
the quality. Test your heifers soon 
after they have their first calves, 


if the butter fat is low, you had be. © 


ter let them go.—J. L. Erwin, Missouri, 


“WHY MILK AND BUTTER App 
SOMETIMES YELLOW.” 








Editor, Rural World:—The explang. 
tion in the Rural World of Apri] 23, 
may be satisfactory to the expeyj. 
menters at Columbia College of Agri- 
culture, and to some of the readers g 
the Rural World. To a person who 
has passed the allotted time here, % 
does not explain. Only five years 
two men who had spent years in mak. 
ing butter and cheese, made the state. 
ment to the writer, that they coulg 
feed butterfat into milk. If that coulg 
be done, it would revolutionize the 
dairy business. 

The popular belief, as defined in the 
article mentioned, has more reason ig 
it than the feeding of butter fat into 
milk. Any farm woman in Mis 
who has handled the milk of different 
breeds of cows, knows that the Chap- 
nel Island cattle give milk richer 
butter fat than cattle of other breedg 
If she is a close observer, she knows 
as well that the butter made from the 
milk of Channel Island cattle is firm 
er and stands up better. She also 
knows both the milk and the butte 
from Channel Island cattle (Alder- 
neys, Jerseys and Guernseys) on the 
same feed, at the same time, is not 
only firmer, but is yellower in color, 

For two years I tested samples of 
milk from all grades of cows. The 
richest sample I found, showing 8 per 
cent by the Babcock tester, was chalk 
white and was the milk of a registered 
Red Poll cow. The butter globules af 
the Channel Island cattle are larger 
than the same globules in other milk, 
which accounts for their gathering 
with less agitation and probably toa 
large extent for the higher color i@ 
both butter and milk. 

It would be impossible to make but- 
ter from a Channel Isiand cow, that 
gave 6 per cent milk, absolutely white; 
smooth and “lardy” looking just as# 
is impossible to take a 3 per cent Hoek 
stein cow and by feed make her give 
5 per cent milk. No doubt some have 
thought they could accomplish both of 
these results. No such success has 
ever been reported, nor will it ever 
be. 

In that 90 per cent of our richest 
milk is yellow, public opinion, as out- 
lined in the article above referred 10, 
is correct, yet, cattle fed on feed 


strong in yellow coloring matter will . 


not be richer than the milk of the 
breed from which they are bred. It 
is not the color in milk or butter, but 
the breed characteristics that @& 
termine the fat contents—L. & 
Clement, Missouri. 


NOTES FROM “EGYPT.” 


Editor Rural World: We hada 
good rain today, (May 2), the first o 
any consequence since February. 

We fear that some 
grass is dead: There was not @ 
corn planted in April. 

We have lust faith in big seed 
houses. 
crop by our faith in a man who gre 
the ten “champion” ears in Indian 
Not one-third of it germinated. 

(Continued on Page 15.) 
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Water Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 
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Champion Milk and Butter Wonders of the Dairy World and of Each of the Four 
explana- M4 66 9 99 e 
April 34 Leading Breeds--A “Who’s Who” In Elite Cowdom. 

xX peri- 

of Agri. LL honor to the champion dairy cows! Mar- establish in that state oue of the largest breeding up to 30,452 pounds of milk containing 951 pounds 
aders of A yelous indeed are the records for either milk establishments of Holstein cattle in the country. of butterfat, equivalent to 1,189 pounds of butter on 
son who or butter production now necessary for an in« When their representative visited McKay Brothers the 80 per cent butterfat basis adopted in the offi- 
here, it jividual to claim the championship of the world or at Buckingham, where little Tillie Alcartra was cial testing of Holstein cows. In the last seven 
Cars ago, pyen the championship in her own breed. Official living, it wasn’t much of a matter to make a sale days of her test her total milk was 451 pounds of 
in mak. testing is practiced by all the dairy breed associa- for the Morrises had the faith in the Alcartra blood milk and 18.52 pounds of butter. In three consecu- 
he state- tions, who together have tested upwards of 30,000 line to make up for the lack of confidence that the tive years, including her record with first calf, Til- 
y could tows, the Holstein-Fresian Association having McKays had in the pudgy little calf. lie Alcartra has a total yield to her credit of 66,711 
at Come fice as many to its credit ag all other associations —_So it happened then that Tillie Alcartra went to Pounds of milk and 2,586 pounds of butter. She 
nize the ¢ombined. This official supervision of an animal's , California in early life. In the alfalfa and sunshine WS sired by Alcartra Polkadot Corrector. 

: gchievements makes the resulting record accurately of Yolo county she thrived and rapidly took on the World’s Champion Butter Cow. 

ed in the determined and honestly presented to the public. form of a future cow of great promise and as soon The greatest butter-producing cow in the world 
‘eason ia Briries for world’s records are watched closely ag she gave birth to her first calf she gave proof also is a Holstein-Friesian, and her name is Fin- 
e... into from siart to finish of-the year by a half-dozen or of this by producing up to 73 pounds of milk as a derne Holingen Fayne. Her record for one year, 
' issouri, gore experts and officials. : : two-year-old and as a iunior three-year-old 95 completed in March, is 24,612.8 pounds of miik, 
a“ The records of the cows described in this article pounds, and for a year in this class she broke the containing 1,116.05 pounds of butterfat, equivalent 
1€ Chan- are up-to-date and can be depended upon. While world’s record by producing 21,421 pounds of milk. to 1,395.06 pounds of butter, on the 80 per cent 
richer i these are American records they may also be, and Jn two consecutive yearly tests she gave 51,874 basis. 
r breeds. are, considered world’s records. It is safe to say pounds of milk and 2,030.22 pounds of butter. She She freshened at the age of three years, four 
e knows that there are no Holstein-Friesian, Guernsey, Jer- was awarded first prize by the Holstein-Friesian months, 14 days. Her sire is King Hengerveld 
from the gy or Ayrshire cattle in Europe that will equal Association on her year’s production of butterfat Aaggie Fayne; her dam is Mutual Holingen Fayne. 
pu firm | in productive capacity, animals of the same jn her three-year-old form and also on her seven- She was bred by Mr. Bernhard Meyer, Finderne, 
ame alse preeds in America; because the breeders of im- day official test eight months after calving. N. J., and is now owned by The Somerset Holstein 
e bale proved breeds of dairy cattle in America have made With such a showing in her early milking career, Breeders’ Company, Somerville, N. J. The test was 
(Alder agreater success in the development of pure-bred Morris & Sons a year ago decided to send her made under the supervision of the New Jersey Ag- 
) ay the cattle, of which the ancestry was originally im- against the world’s record. The year ended on No- ricultural College and eight different supervisors 
e, Is ported, than have the owners of like breeds of dairy yember 13, 1914, and when the account of her were employed in the conduct of_the test. From 
in color. cattle in the original homes of those cattle. year’s work was closed and footed up it mounted the amount of fat produced any competent butter- 
mples of World’s Champion Milker. maker could make 1,302.06 pounds of the best com- 
ws. The ; + i ote er : mercial butter. During the year’s test Finderne 
g 8 per The Holstein-Friesian cow, Tillie Alcartra, is the a Holingen Fayne is said to have increased in weight 
as chalk greatest milk producing cow in the world, having Queens ofthe Dairy World 250 pounds, now weighing about 1,450 pounds. This 
egistered produced in one year more milk than any other cow wonderful_production gives this young Holstein- 
obules of ofany breed. She is owned by A. W. Morris & Sons 1. World’s champion milk-producing cow, Friesian cow place above all other cows in the 
re larger Corporation, Woodland, California. Her record is Tillie Aleartra, a Holstein, world and makes her the world’s dairy queen, and 
her milk, $0,452.6 pounds of milk in one year, containing 951 it isespecially remarkable that this record was 
rathering pounds of butterfat, equivalent to 1,189.12 pounds of 2, Until recently, world’s champion butter mate at am early an age : 
ibly toa putter. The record was formerly held by Creamelle producer, Murne Cowan, a Guernsey—still The wortd’s butter secord was held until recently 
color Vale, with 29,591.4 pounds of milk. champion of her breed. by a Guernsey, Murne Cowan ; And the butter reo- 
ake Mill  abgpetrsg | pas 4 aw of - bse - ose 8. Champion in the Jersey breed, Sophie ord for Holsteins was held formerly by -Banostine 
— me was bred by McKay Brothers, o on 19th of Hood Farm, Belle De Kol, with 1,058.34 pounds of butterfat from 
‘ow, that lowa. Although her ancestry was such as to hold 27,404.4 pounds of milk 
ly white, put promise of a great future, she did not alto- 4. Champion in the Ayrshire breed, Au- at da aa 2 ra , 
just as it ther please the owners into whose hands her chenbrain Brown Kate 4th, oe Bi. a pore > pratdgie iow Gan 
Ee ft She ras ; r¢ oshines og : - Yedoru ra ea 4 arco, 1@ Champion ~ 
on P iicckine ra hese yp be eae hutegmeity oy vey Holi bates 5. a aa cow, Finderne ter cow of the world was Murne Cowan, a Guern- 
yme have tises of California were looking over the east for CURGCE FSyRS, & Nowe sey, but since the performance of Finderne Holin- 
bh both of desirable blood lines to carry out their plan to a (Continued on Page 9.) 
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Depends Upon Kind o 


HE first essential of a successful 
T dairy business is the right kind 
of cows. There are several 
good breeds of dairy cows, which will 
give satisfaction if they receive the 
right kind of treatment. The finest 
cows in the world will dry up and 
lose flesh if they receive inferior feed 
at irregular intervals, are not milked 
properly, and do not have access to 
warm, dry shelter. The cows must be 
cared for properly and receive a bal- 
anced feeding ration. Many farmers 
are making money from scrub cows 
simply because they care for them 
properly; but under present day con- 
ditions the scrub cow should be abol- 
ished from the dairy herd. There is, 
or should be, considerable difference 
between a dairy herd and a herd of 
stock cows. 
Improve the Herd. 


Many of the more successful dairy- 
men believe it is advisable to  pur- 
chase a few head of high grade cows 
and gradually build up the herd. In 
any kind of business a man must 
earn as he goes along, and dairying 

No exception. Usually better re- 
sults will be obtained in the long run 
if the herd is composed of a few high 
Zrade cows at the start, and is grad- 
ually built up. A large herd of scrub 
cows seldom will give satisfaction. 
The scrub will eat as much as the 











EEX RITE 


pure-breds, and will not give nearly 
s0 much milk. When feed is as high 
as it is at present boarders are not 
desirable. 

A pure-bred bull should be selected. 
He is the only means by which the 
standard of the herd can be raised. 
It is poor policy to purchase a num- 
ber of high grade cows and keep a 
bull of poor quality. In this case the 
standard of the herd will be steadily 
lowered. On the other hand a pure- 
bred bull mated with common cows 
will produce offspring superior in ev- 
ery respect to the cows. Selecting a 
bull of unknown value is always a 
risky process. It is advisable to pur- 
chase an animal that has been tried, 
even if more money must be expend- 
ed. Getting the right start will re- 
sult in continued. success later on. 

Give Regular Attention. 

There is a vast difference between 
keeping cows on the general farm and 
running a large dairy. Usually the 
farmer does not care for his cows 
properly. The successful dairyman 
does not neglect one of the essentials. 
He knows that regularity in feeding, 
watering and milking is the keynote 
of success. The contented cow gives 
the maximum flow of milk. There is 
only one way to keep her contented; 
she must receive the ration which her 
system demands. Her system de- 
mands a balanced ration which is 
composed of milk-producing and flesh- 
producing feeds. If she is to be prof- 
itable the dairy cow must be strong 
and vigorous. If her body suffers in 









Success In Dairying 


f Cows Kept and Kind 


of Care Given---That's Easy. 
By John K. Rodgers, Wisconsin. 


order to supply the milk she cannot 
produce as she should. 

The “boarders” should be weeded 
out and sold. A few boarders will 
absorb the profits from the high grade 
cows. The way to weed out the 
bearders is to carefully weigh the 
feed and figure the cost of milk pro- 
duction; if the cow cannot pay for 
her feed and care and return a profit 
it is advisable to sell her, for she is 
not profitable. The successful dairy- 
man weeds out the non-producers, 
filling the ranks with high grade 
cows. This process gives him a herd 
of profitable cows. 

When selecting his cows the dairy- 
man should use his own judgment 
and stock up with a breed which 
suits him. There is a wide variance 
among dairymen regarding the most 
desirable breed of cows. 

Grow Feed on Farm. 

The staples of the dairy cow’s ra- 
tion are grown upon the farm. The 
dairyman who attempts te dispense 
with the assistance a silo gives him, 
is putting himself at an unfair dis- 
advantage. Silage, alfalfa hay, cow- 
pea hay, clover hay, etc., forms the 
bulky portion of the cow’s ration. It 


is a well known fact that the ration 
for the dairy cow should be as bulky 
as possible. 
quality, 


It should be of good 


free from any indigestible 





A Big Separator Run by a One-Horse Pewer Gas Engine, a Necessary Com- 
ination on Large Dairy Farms. 


substances. A variety of roughness 
should be available. The more feed 
the dairyman can grow on his farm, 
the greater his profits will be. He 
should study the subject, and lay his 
plans so an abundance of the differ- 
ent varieties of crops which form a 
balanced ration will be available. Of 
late, pastures have shown a tendancy 
to dry up at inopportune times. The 
dairyman who has a supply of “can- 
ned” pasture doesn’t worry if the 
grass does dry up. Silage is the dairy- 
man’s salvation. 


The grain ration for the dairy cow 
should be compounded scientifically. 
Too much grain is injurious, too lit- 
tle will cause a decrease in the flow 
of.milk. Corn chop, bran, linseed 
meal or cottonseed meal will form a 
good grain ration when silage and al- 
falfa hay are fed. One successful 
dairyman gives one pound of meal, 
four pounds of corn chop and two 
pounds of bran along with the silage 
and alfalfa ration. He feeds about 
40 to 45 pounds of silage and alfalfa 
hay per head for a day’s ration. He 
gives the cows three times as mucno 
silage as alfalfa hay. This ration 
keeps the cows on a full flow of milk; 
for it is balanced properly. If the 
dairy cows are good ones a balanced 
ration of this nature will result in a 
profit. The poorest ration for the 
dairy cow, and a ration which is fed 
by many farmers, is corn chop and 
fodder or corn stalks. This ration is 
too expensive; for the cowa will not 
produce half as much milk as they 


will give when fed a balanced ration. 
desir- 
able; but all dairymen do noi care to 
build them. The dairy barn need not 
The first essen- 
of 


Expensive dairy barns are 


ro 
c. 


be overly expensi 
tial is sanitation. An abundance 
sunlight should be admitted facili- 


ties for ventilation should ba provided. 


It is important that all refuse be re- 


moved at frequent intervals. Roemy 
mangers are desirable. The stalls 


and stanchions should be w«ll con- 
structed; for cows eccasionally be- 
come wjured when quartered in 


Cimsy stalls. 
Comfort and Cleanliness. 


If all the details ef cleanliness are 
attended to the in.Jk will %e pure. 
Clean cows, clean dairymen, clean 


pails, separator, etc., are essential. 

Marketing the dairy product is an 
important part of the business. The 
dairyman should always endeavor to 
market his products at the best ad- 
vantage. 

Usually it is preferable to have the 
cows freshen in the fall. The dairy 
products generally command good 
prices during the fall and‘ winter, but 
there is money also in summer dairy- 
ing when properly conducted. 

The average farmer becomes a suc- 
cessful dairyman without much 
trouble if he attends to the details of 
the business and acquires informa- 
tion as he goes along. 





WHY CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES 
OFTEN ARE A FAILURE, 





Co-operative creameries are very 
important, in developing a section 
along dairy lines, but so many have 
been started in the wrong way that 
farmers have come to believe to a 
great degree that the small co-opera- 
tive creamery is a failure. However, 
statistics from Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota show that the large number of 
co-operative creameries have been 
greatly instrumental in increasing the 
output of dairy products, in improving 
the quality of those dairy products, 
and in raising the price paid for butter 
fat in those states. 

In the first place, too many cream- 
eries have been started by promoters 
who were interested only in getting a 
good price for their machinery and 
building, and were little interested in 
the welfare and future prospects of 
the creamery. These promoters have 
created sentiment among the business 
men of certain towns and have caused 
them to believe that a creamery would 
be a great boom to the town and lo- 
cality. Oftentimes, there were only a 
few cows within a radius of six miles, 
and perhaps the farmers were not in- 
terested in dairying, but were follow- 
ing some other line of farming. Four 
hundred and fifty dairy cows should 
be available within this radius to 
make it reasonably safe to start a 
ereamery. 

Farmers Should Control. 


Too often the creamery is organ- 
ized and operated by the towns people, 
and the farmers have little to say in 
regard to its operation. In order to 
make a creamery truly co-operative 
and successful, the creamery should 
be operated entirely by the farmer. 
The business man in town might be 
permitted to buy stock and receive 
dividends, if such were issued, but 
they should have no word or vote in 
the operation and control of the cream- 
ery, unless they are milking cows and 
sending créam to the creamery. 

Poorly qualified butter makers or 
managers are sometimes responsible 
for the failure of creameries after they 
have been organized and started. A 
butter maker should not be placed in 
charge of the butter making room 
simply because he has agreed to work 
for a smaller salary than another. Hé 
should be thoroughly examined as to 
his qualifications and ability to make 
butter and, as a rule, it is generally 
safer to employ a $100 man than a $75 
man. A butter maker or manager 
should be educated in making butter 
and in the operation of the creamery, 
and should have some experience be- 
fore being employed as head butter 
maker or manager—O. W. Holmes, 
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By OSCAR H. BENSON 
of the United States Department of Agr 
culture and 
GEORGE H. BETTS 
of Cornell College, lowa 


184 Photographic Illustrations, 444 Pages 


IS book shows how to raise 
bigger and better crops with 
less effort and with less ex 

pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
to increase the product of orchards. 
It teaches how to conserve resources 
and recigim lands, and how to treat 
and cure live-stock diseases; 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found in& 
nutshell within the pages of this book. . 
It is complete, compact and p 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum* — 
marizes just those things that the — 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-caiset 
wants to know. * 












this work contains the latest and most: — 
accurate knowledge obtained by the, 
United S Department of 
culture and 
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ING IN UNITED-STATES., 





According to the United States cen- 
sus of 1910, there were in the United 
States 20,625,452 dairy cows. The 
average butter fat production of the 
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this country, and this cannot be en- 
couraged too strongly. The milking 
machine in a perfected state means 
the fulfillment of the dairynmian’s am- 
bition. 

The small, careless dairyman wiil 
not awake to his opportunities until 
his more earnest neighbors ‘have 
gained a tremendous lead. The dairy- 


class matter. 








dairy cows of this country is 160 
pounds, annually. Figures are al- goonomy of the dairy cow as a food 
ways more or less fasicnating but in producer point the way. Dairying is 
this case they do not show the true tne pand maiden of a stable, perma- 
status of a great industry. nent agriculture on high priced lafid. 
In the first place there is no clear ype} growth of co-operative cream- 
line of demarkation between the COWS eries, cheese factories, cow testing 
kept for dairy purposes and those associations and the like, testify to 
kept for purposes of beef production. geyelopment of the dairy tendency, 
A great many herds are kept te pro- as they augment it. 
duce both beef and milk. It would In the meantime, let us look be- 
be hard to convince a lot of farmers hind the figures in forming our judg- 
that this is not, for them, the most ments—remembering the freedom 
profitable practice, and in many caseS with which the term “dairying” 4s ap- 
ft may be. At least, it is often the plied. Dairying is, all points consid- 
in a healthy, growing, very 
gon that a man may not have capital promising condition. Individually Tet 
to invest in such stock as might be yg contribute as much te its better- 
more profitable. ment as we can, the main reason be- 
The great number of dual utility jing that there is no branch of agri 
herds—“dual purpose” is hardly the culture that better rewards industry, 
correct term—lowers the figures of skili and capital invested. 
average butter fat production. A por- 
tion of the milk from the herd is di- WHEN BUILDING A SILO BUILD 
verted into other channels. From this FOR PERMANENCY. 
viewpoint, it becomes apparent that a 
census of strictly dairy cows would “Fir flooring” silos are going out of 
make a better showing so far as pro- Style. A well-known farmer of Kan- 
duction of butter fat goes, And it is Sas erected one last fall, called in all 
equally apparent that the “average his neighbors, put in 80 tons of silage, 
dairy cow” makes more money than and thought his stock would live hap- 
some writers would have us believe. Pily through the winter. But about 
Good dairymen tell us that a cow two weeks later the silo “busted.” It 
that gives only 160 pounds of butter Couldn't stand the strain. 
fat annually is not profitable. She When a farmer builds a silo he 
Must give 175 pounds to make any Should erect a good one. Tile and 








profit for her owner. But when the Concrete silos are “stayers.” They 
tow that gives 160 pounds of butter Can stand the strain. The stave silos 
fat annually, or even down to 125 Put out .by reliable manufacturers 


Pounds, is a member of a herd which 2!So seem to give good service; but 
tlso produces some beef, the case is 
seen in a different light. Of course 
We all admit that a great many cows 
are, in the most favorable light, kept 
ta distinct loss, 

The fact of the matter is that our 
fairy industry is in such a state of 
transition, and is so mixed with the 
beef industry, that figures can not 
= its true status. There are 

ousands 

ds of farmers who milk a herd shady places. . . . A Mis- 


that 
is classed as a dairy herd, but souri cerrespondent (who in St 


‘\ (Issue of May 15, 1875.)‘ 


In certain parts of East Ten- 
nessee, near Copper Mines, there 
prevails a disease among cattle, 


called milk disease; it is said to 
effect cows that have fed in dark, 


@ far as judgment by production is hogs similarly) claims that the 
foncerned. Many of these men are disease is > ane & he eee 
Working for the possession of a true aoa il sagt ety ances 
y herd, by grading up, and many = eemet - 
We satisfied with things as fhey are. 
Nery few of them will admit that 
eir herds are losing money for them 
“hot if they are the type of farmers 
© figure the value of a dependable 
e-line, a Steady income and the im- 
ace of maintaining the fertility 
@ the soil, 


Thero will be more dairy herds 


The whole section lying be- 
tween St. Charles and Mexico 
(Mo.) is well adapted to the dai- 
rying industry. St. Louis is pay- 
ing out annually about $300,000 to 

atates for butter and cheese. 
At least one-third of this amount 
might be produced in this sec- 
tion, thereby scattering $10,000 
per th, cash, among the farm- 

How long before this section 
will be ofie of the most prosper- 
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Polved from these herds of mixed 
+ Woduction in the future. The in- 
_Peming cost of land and the great 


t 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
; 
* 
Which is just as much a beef herd, ao Louis county has lost cattle and 


ous in Missouri? 


SSCEEEEREASEEESEELEEREEEEEE EEE eee EERE ton of it, Reduce the cost! 


man who is not interested in the ma- 
it is folly for a man to expect te build chinery which lessens his labors and 
a silo out of inch flooring and fill it increases his net profits certainly is 
to “the limit.’ It mightn’t burst; pot of an overly earnest type. 

again it might. The results are dis- The modern mechanical milker is 
couraging when a silo bursts; espe- not excessive in price, when one stops 
cially when roughness is scarce. to consider the wonderful service 

When planning to build a silo, the which the machine will return to the 
farmer should decide on a type‘which gwner who uses it with judgment 
“has stood the-test in his section of The man who buys a mechanical milk- 
the country.” It doesn’t pay to eX- er and abuses it will be disappoint- 
periment. If a man owns a piece of ed; but the dairyman who invests im 
land he should erect the best silo, mo g machine and uses it,correctly will 
matter if it costs twice as much aS have cause for rejoicing. There 
an inferior grade. The farmer who should be a milking machine on all 
would build a barn out of building farms where 10 cows or more are 
paper and expect it to stand, would kept for dairying. 
be considered crazy. The silo is as 
valuable on the farm as the barn and 
should be just as substantial, if not 
more so. 

When you know that a certain type 
of silo has a tendency to “bust,” avoid 
it as you would avoid buying a horse 
that showed a tendency to die. A 
“busted” silo is worse than dead. 





DOES COW TESTING PAY? 





If the owner of a dairy herd does 
not know that every cow in that herd 
is paying for her board, it will pay 
him to find out. That's the answer 
to the question: Does cow testing 
pay? 

In plenty of herds are to be found 
cows which give twice as much profit 
as others in the same stable besideg 

The use of the mechanical milker "eating calves that are much more 
means the development of the dairy V@luable. Many dairymen can tell 
business. The devetopment of the the yield from the best cows, those 
dairy business means greater pros- ‘at do give good profits—how many 
perity for the country. The farmer “@irymen keep records of all their 
who goes into the dairy business en- COWS including those that might show 
riches his soil and adds to his bank * balance on the wrong side? Is there 
account. An increased bank account ®°t the temptation to keep track of 
should mean the introduction of more ‘h® production of cows that are do- 
high grade sows upon the farms of ing well and are likely to make large 
yields and at the same time allow a 
few poor ones to remain in the herd 
and receive practically the same care, 
attention and feed? 

The cold hard fact is that we have 
too long ignored the evident certainty 
that cows are not all alike in pro- 
duction or profit, but vary as much 
as dollar a day hotels in neighboring 
tewns, as houses in adjoining streets, 
as rooms in the same house in the 
comfort and enjoyment offered. In 
our own interests we should 
nize that there is the greatest differ. 
ence in cows. Then we will be con 
tent to keep only those that are ca- 
pable of returning profit. 





MILKING MACHINES STIMULATE 
PROGRESS (IN DAIRYING. 





World. 
(issue of May 16, 1895.) 

The owner of Alix, 2:03%, says 
that his champion trotter never to 
his knowledge took a step on the 
pace or an amble in harness or 
out on the track. She is a trot- 
ter, pure and simple, 





The pasture fields will decide 
the fate of dairying fn any region, 
and the industry must stand or 
fall with the ability of the farm- 
ers to keep up the grass supply. 
A pasture field should never be 
allowed to decline. 


A dairy division has been creat- 
ed in the bureau of animal in- 
dustry of the Department of 
riculture, and Maj. Henry £. 
vord has been appointed chief, at 
$2,500 a year. The object of ‘the 
division is to collect and dissem- 
inate information about the dairy 
industry of the country. 





The manure spreader is not a fad 
It is a labor-saver and is here to stay. 


Wash all milk utensils thoro 
and sterilize by use of live a 
sunlight, , - ah Bad 
It is estimated that it costs the 


farmer more to haul a bushel of grain 
than it costs a railroad to haul @ 
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iz Silos for D 


Invaluable In Winter and Summer--- 


and Figures On 


HY a silo anyhow? Is a short 
W way of putting a question that 

has risen in the mind of ev- 
ery farmer who has not tested the silo 
and ensilage on his own farm. 


1. By harvesting the corn as silage 
the entire crop, 100 per cent, or prac- 
tically that much, is saved. Forty per 
cent of the feeding value of corn is in 
the stalk. 

2. Silage is palatable and succulent 
feed, the nearest of any feed to grass 
that we have, and we have it in the 
winter time, when there is no grass. 

3. Silage is a good conditioner for all 
farm animals, serving as a toning for 
the digestive tract and keeps the ani- 
mal in a healthy condition. 

4. A corn crop when harvested as 
silage can be stored in one-half the 
space required by any other method. 

5. Twice as many head of live stock 
to the acre can be kept on the farm 
that has on it a good silo. 

6. The man.who feeds with silage 
always feeds with some leguminous 
hay like clover hay, cowpea hay, soy 
bean hay or alfalfa hay, and in addi- 

















A Cement Silo with a Metal Top. 


The 
Owner Fills the Top with Ensilage 
and When It Settles, He has all 
of the Cement Portion of 
the Silo Full. 


tion to this can also feed some grain 
or some concentrate rich in protein, 
such as cotton seed meal, linseed meal, 
etc. 

7. The man who feeds leguminous 
hays in connection with silage will of 
course grow the legume crops on his 
farm. When he does this he will fol- 
low nature’s way, and the best way, 
to improve the fertility of the soil. 

8. An addition of silage and protein 
concentrates to the ration of corn and 
hay commonly fed will not only make 
a better and more balanced ration, but 
will result in the production of a bet- 
ter quality of manure, 

9. By saving the whole corn plant 
as silage and feeding this in combina- 
tion with corn, cotton seed meal or 
linseed meal and a legume hay a man 
has not only a better quality of ma- 
nure, but more manuré 

10. Corn in the silo ig handy and 
easy to feed. There is no exposure to 
rain, snow, mud and bad weather— 
teed or feeder. There is no digging of 
shock fodder or shock corn out of the 
snow and frozen ground. 

11. Silage takes the place of high 
priced hay during seasons when prac- 
tically all feed is high priced and 
scarce. A 40-bushel yield of Reid’s 
yellow Dent corn will make ten tons 
of silage to the acre. 

12. During dry seasons when the 


grass dies down in midsummer and is 


airy Farms 


Facts 
Building and Use. 


not worth much for pasture, the silo 
is invaluable. Not only can silage be 
fed profitably in the winter time, but 
it can be fed in the summer time, espe- 
cially like 1914,.when many farmers 
were compelled to sell live stock at a 
sacrifice on account of lack of pasture. 





CONCRETE AND TILE SILOS DURA- 
BLE WHEN PROPERLY CON- 
STRUCTED. 





An anonymous booklet, evidently 
prepared to discourage farmers from 
building concrete and tile silos, has 
been circulated in some parts of the 
country. The booklet consists of pho- 
tographs of cracked and collapsed 
silos, and the examples shown repre- 
sent what may happen when concrete 
and tile silos are improperly con- 
structed, but they should not be used 
to discredit these types of silos. 

Whenever farm buildings are not 
permanently located, or if for other 
reasons a temporary structure is de- 
sired, the wooden silo may be pre- 
ferred to one of concrete or of other 
durable material. Where lumber is 
cheap, or where stone and gravel can 
not be readily obtained, the first cost 
of a wooden silo may be less than that 
of a concrete silo. But for a perma- 
nent structure it is generally best to 
construct of tile, concrete, cement 
block, or some other durable ma- 
terial. Silos properly built of these 
materials are not likely to be dam- 
aged by winds. They must be proper- 
ly reinforced, however, or they will 
crack and eventually fall down. 

In some cases the cracking of the 
concrete silo is caused by too small 


his time. Arrangements should 
made well in advance. Only a ; 
ed amount of assistance can be given 
and the college of agriculture wij 
low the rule of “first come, first serye 
ed.” No help can be given until 


In addition to supplying plans and 
specifications, the college of agricul- 
ture will, as far as possible, send a 
man to give personal assistance to 
those farmers who desire help in start- 
ing a silo. This man will oversee the 
setting up of the forms and the prop- 
er mixing of the concrete. He will 
see that the reinforcement is properly 
placed and show how to raise the 
forms. He will stay on the job as 
long as his assistance is needed. 

Farmers who receive personal help 
in starting concrete silos must pay 
the expenses of the man who gives 
the help. There will be no charge for 


" 
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gs Canada is Callins You 
74 to her Rich Wheat 


“~~ She extends to Americans a hearty invitation to settle on 

her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or securg 
some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewag 
and Alberta. 


This year wheat ie higher but Canadian land just ag 
cheap, so the opportunity is more attractive than ever. Canada 
wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 
soil—iand similar to that which during many years hag 
averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Think 
what you can make with wheat around $1 a bushel 
@\ and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 
Y’ Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 
an industry as grain growing. 
Government is farmers inereased acreage 
Pied grain. Mifare Garvin oars. ia Ganado bet teenie 
arm labor to replace the many young men who have 
for service. The climate is thfal and agreeable, 
ag Soeeer excellent, good schools and ch es conven 
rite for literature and particulars as to reduced 
to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or ts 
GEO. A. COOK, 
125 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. J. BROUGHTON, 
112 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Il. 


Canadian Government Agent, 


the foundation requires no special gy. 
pervision. Further information and 
bulletins on silos and silage may hg 
had by writing to the College of Ag. 
riculture, Columbia, Missouri. 





It is a good plan to cull out 
poorest cows while butterfat prigeg 
are lowest. 
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a proportion of cement used in its 
construction. More often, however, | 
the trouble is due to improper rein- | 
forcement. Aside from the matter of | 
reinforcing, most of the failures of | 
eoncrete silos have been caused by | 
poor and insufficient foundation. 

The concrete silo should be _ built 
with a solid wall six inches thick and 
reinforced with steel rods or woven- | 
wire fencing. The joints in each |} 
course of the wire fencing should 
overlap and the ends be tied. 

It is sometimes stated that the si- 
lage next to the wall will spoil for a | 
distance of six inches. If the silage is | 
not well packed and if the inside walls | 
are left rough, it will spoil at the 
edges, but this may happen in any 
type of silo. If the inside walls are 
comparatively smooth and coated 
with raw coal tar thinned to the con- 
sistency of paint, and the silo is 
properly filled, the silage will keep in 
good condition for several years. 

The impossibility of moving is an- 
other argument which has been used 
against concrete silos, but a man who 
builds for permanence and has a live- 
stock business denitely established 
has no occasion for moving the silo. 

Some concrete and tile silos have 
been poorly constructed and improp- 
erly filled, but these are not sufficient 
reasons for condemning these types of 
silos. The unqualified assertion that 
tile, concrete, cement-block and brick 
silos are not durable is not based on 
facts. 

Details for constructing wooden and 
concrete silos may be obtained by ap- 
plying to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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EASY TO BUILD CONCRETE SILOS. 








Plans and specifications for the 
building of concrete silos will be fur- 
nished free of cost to any Missouri 
farmer who wants to build a.concrete 
silo, upon application to the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, College of 
Agriculture, Columbia, Missouri. 

These plans have been prepared by 
the department of agricultural en- 
gineering, and by their use, any man 
who is handy with tools can build a 
set of silo forms. The directions for 
using the silo forms are so simple 
that every farmer who will follow in- 
structions may become his own silo 
builder. After the silo is finished, the 





Every person needs a 
Strong, Steel Lock Box of 
this kind. Deeds, Mort- 
gages, Bonds, Notes, In- 
surance Policies and Pri- 
vate Papers are too valu- 
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Even though you keep 
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~ Milking By Machinery 


Saves Time and That Means Money---Uses 


and Abuses of 


By Clement White, Kansas. 


superior in every respect to 
milking by hand. The milk 
gow has never considered that it was 
a great treat to be milked by hand. 


MU sever cows by machinery is 


calf could do the job of extract- 
iog the milk much quicker and easier. 
If the calf got fractious and bit too 


tard, the cow could take steps to 
quench its excess of spirits. But 
when the farmer is milking and 


squeezes too hard the cow has no re- 
dress. If she kicks the bucket over, 
the farmer will probably declare war 
and with milk stool, pitch fork,~etc., 
carry operations wherever the enemy 
attempts to move. Milking by hand 
iga system which should be suspend- 
ed by the mechanical milker. We 
have known cases where the farmer's 
jgterest in the dairy business lan- 
guished abruptly, and a live stock sale 
was advertised, simply because the 
labor of “pailing’” the cows by hand 
was too excessive, when compared 
with the profits of the dairy business. 
One consideration of the mechani- 
eal milker which should be taken in- 
to account, and not the smallest by 
any means, is its sanitary features. 


Another important consideration is 
the ease with which the milk is ex- 
tracted. The mechanical milker re- 


moves the milk from the udder much 
the same as the well behaved calf 
does. The old cow remains in a good 
humor and does not attempt to “hold’ 
her milk. When the farmer milks by 
hand, and is not overly gentle, the old 
cow often “holds” the greater part of 
the milk. This is apt to result in a 
decrease in the cow's regular flow of 
milk, and naturally the farmer's 
profits will suffer. 
Follew Directions. 

Hf the greatest measure of service 
is expected from the use of the me- 
chanical milker, the machine must be 
used intelligently. Directions accom- 
pany the machine; foHow the direc- 
tions carefully, then you will bless 
the machine instead of addressing it 
rudely. Watch the amount of vacuum 
carefully. Use the number of inches 
of vacuum which the directions ac- 
companying the machine advise. It 
is important that the cows be studied 
carefully until the speed of the pulsa- 
tor can be regulated in accordance 
with the kind of cows. The cow that 
has short teats and is an easy milkgr 
will-permit a higher speed of the 
pulsator than the cow that milks hard 
and has large teats. Remember and 
Make all adjusts with extreme care— 
A wrongly adjusted pulsator, or an 
increase or decrease of vacuum may 
Cause failure, 

The man of experience, who has 
Milked all kinds of cows by hand, 
knows that some cows give their milk 
down faster than others. Each cow 
tan give her milk just so fast. Now 
if the machine attempts to take the 
Milk faster than the cow can release 
it, the cow will become “cranky” and 
“balk.” When starting out with a 
hew milker, adjust it so it removes 
the milk slowly at first. Later on 
you can adjust it more nearly to the 
cow’s characteristics. 

It is no small task to become fa- 
hiliar with the operation of the me- 
Chanical milker. Practice makes per- 
fect, and the earnest dairyman will 
begin to solve the problems of the cor- 
Tect operation of the machine as soon 
as he understands the way it works. 

The abuses of the milking machine 
have given it a bad reputation in 
Some localities. The man of inex- 
Perience, who is rather impatient by 
hature, may think he should be able 

master the machine at the start. 
alen, after he makes a failure be- 
Cause of his inexperience, he probably 
Will arise and express his offinion of 
buch “devilish contraptions in no 
Micertain words. 

How Machines Are Abused. 
Concerning the abuse of the milk- 
& machine, this much may be said. 
© cows should be properly hou 

vwen the animals are exposed 
Cold the skin covering their teats 








the Apparatus. 


= 


curls up and contracts. When _ the 
dairyman attaches the Mechanical 
milker to teats in this condition the 
teat cups do not get the proper grip. 
When the cows have been exposed to 
cold, do not attempt to attach the 
milker until the teats have been got- 
ten in the right condition. A gentle 
massage of the teats will cause a cir- 
culation of the blood, then the con- 
tracted skin will resume its normal 
texture and shape. The cows that 
have been exposed to cold are nervous 
and sensitive. Their whole nervous 
system, as one irate farmer expressed 
it, is “twanging.” When a cow is in 
this condition her muscles contract 
easily. Naturally the network of tiny 
muscles which-guard each little milk 
duct in her udder contract and hold 
the milk instead of releasing and al- 
lowing it to flow freely. The fact is 
that the cow is not in a normal con- 
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For Everybody’s Car 


The Standard Oil Company’s recommendation is one oil—Polarine 
—for every make and type of car. 
everytype of motor. We have the facilities, theeaperts and the means. : 

But the study of every motor car on the market showed that the 


olarine : 


Polarine — the vesu//— maintains the correct lubricating body at 


produce today. And no other organization commands more experts 
or has solved more lubricating problems. 
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dition, and until she regains her nor- 








mal condition the business of extract-  qeeeeenmmmn 
ing the milk with the mechanical 
milker had better be delayed. 

The cold barn is another abuse of 
the milking machine. When the barn 
is unusually cold, moisture will gath- 
er in the vacuum pipe; this is easily 
removed by draining the stop cocks; 
but prevention is better than a cure. 
The earnest dairyman has no use for 
a cold barn. 

Cows Not AH Alike. 

The milking machine is abused oc- 
casionally because the new owner tries 
it on the wrong type of cows. The 
best cow in the herd is none too good 
for the initial test. The best cow in 
the herd—meaning by this statement 
the best producer—is generally the 
most quiet and docile. Her teats and 
udder are generally of normal pro- 
portions. The intelligent cow is quiet 
and will not become excited so easily 
as her nervous, wall-eyed companion. 

If the operator starts operations by 
“hooking on” to a nervous cow, she 
quite probably will hold up her milk. 
If the operator thinks the machine 
should remove the milk in record time 
he will probably become disgusted at 
the first trial and begin to “adjust.’ 
The adjustments are merely one form 
of abusing the machine; for there is 
not one chance in a hundred that the 
angry amateur will adjust the deli- 
cate mechanism correctly. 

The man who intends to get the ful- 


the discussion of milking machine 
abuses; but the fact is the man who 
fails to get good service from a me- 
chanical milker usually has himself 
to blame. 
numerous factors, 
success, into consideration. 
chanical] milker is all right; the cows 
will cause the trouble. Nature has 
given us cows of all sizes, shapes and 
dispositions. If each cow was of ex-' 
actly the same type in regard to build ; 
and shape, one milker, 
the factory, would milk any cow. If} 
the farmer or dairyman will use his 
best judgment, and learn a little as | 
he goes along, he will have success 
with the mechanical milker. 

After the machine has been regulat- 
ed so that it gives satisfactory serv- 
ice, of what use is it? We can an- 
swer this question in a few words. | 
The mechanical milker eliminates the 
most objectionable feature of the old- 
time dairy business; viz., the milking 
of the cows by hand. Time is saved, 
and time is the greatest of all consid- 
erations in the opinion of all dairy- 
men. . 





FACTS AND FIGURES THAT SHOW 
VALUE OF SILO. 


Mr. M. IL. Masher, county agent, 
Clinton county, Iowa, has gathered in- 




















A Milking Maehine Largely Does Away with the Greatest of AL 
Drudgeries on Dairy Farms, Milking by Hand. 
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Value of corn at 60c per bushel 


and $1 per acre stalks...... $343.89 
Labor $2.00 per day for men, 


2.00 per_day for teams.... 42.50 
Use of binder, engine and cutter 
and men to run them....... 36.76 . 
Interest, taxes and deprecia- 
tion, 10 per cent of cost...... 34.18 
Total cost of silage for each 
OS oo iat thse svatteeseet $457.35 


Average tons capacity of silo.. 94.56 
Average tons loss from mould- 


ing (mostly on top)......... 1.94 
Average cost of good silage per 
Wi nant cb eine So: aud Gane aes 4.94 
Average value of feed saved by 
CI esas anni sete ceek ss 817.83 
above 60c per bushel when fed 
Average profit for each silo.... 360.48 
Average profit on each acre 
Re: UE CURING 6 dik dniecls 68s perk 30.39 
EEN SEN chive Scacaee stanton 25.63 
GOOG, 6 5b od Fkteba onsen 29.00 
Fat Milch Stock 
Cattle. Cows. Cattle. 
Number of herds 
reported ...... 11 23 22 
Average number 
per herd ...... 30 14 25.6 
Average number 
days fed silage. 103 152 143.6 
Average tons si- 
lage per herd. .37. 48.32 38.37 
Conelusions, 
1.~A silo will pay for itself in a very 


short time. 
2. Men who use silage are enthusi- 


chanical milker should grade his 
cows properly. Grading according to 
size and shape of the udders is one 
requisite. If the cows differ radically 
in regard to size and shape of teats 
and udder, the operator will have to 
stand by ‘the milking machine con- 
stantly and make the needed adjust- 
ments of the teat cups. There is no 
machine manufactured to date (to 
the knowledge of the writer) which 
will handle all sizes and shapes of 
udders without correct adjustment of 
the teat cups. 

We are giving considerable space to 


ty and has kindly given the follow- 
ing facts and figures. It is a summary 
of the experience of 24 farmers in re- 
gard to silos and the feeding of silage: 
Average size of silo, 15x30.4 feet. 
Average depth underground 3.3 feet. 
Averagé cost of silo, including la- 
bor, $341.76. 
Average number of years in use, 3. 


Cost of Silage Pat in During Fall of 
1913. 
Average number of acres to fill silo, 


11.6. 
Average yield per acre, 49.4 bushels. 


agtic over its value for all kinds of 
cattle. 

3. Men who have silos can feed or 
milk at a profit when prices are so 
low that other men are working for 
nothing, and can secure a splendid 
profit when prices are good. 

Coming as this does from one whose 
interests are in farmers rather than 
selling material or machinery it is de- 
pendable and worthy of every farm- 
er’s thought. 





In case of ropy milk, look to the wa- 


ter supply. 
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ORSE BREEDING 


AND 


AISING 


PECULMARITIES IN INDIVIDUALS 
AND IN FAMILIES. 











Editar, Rural World:—If we are 
breeding harness race. horses, it 
would seem as if any one should take 
-them and drive them to fast records, 
at the gaits in which they are de- 
veloped. Few men, in Missouri, were 
ever so successful as was Bob Har- 
riman with-Gyp Walnut and Miss Ful- 
lerton, yet he absolutely refused to 
try to drive a stallion, in a race for 
some cause, he said, he could not put 
himself in sympathy with an unsexed 
horse. 

Charley B., 2:25, by Champion 807, 
by Champion, son of Almack, by 
Mambrino, sire of Abdallah 1., was 10 
years of age when he trotted in 2:25. 
His dam, Old Jane, by Magnum 
Bonum, produced a sister that took a 
record of 2:25% the same year that 
Charley B. trotted in 2:25. She trot- 
ted 10 winning heats in 2:30 or bet- 
ter and Charley B., six. So, no one 
would question their being trotting 
race horses back in 1879; yet, a chal- 
lenge stood for years to pull Charley 
B., 2:25, against any draft horse in 
the world, weight nor breed no bar, 
and there were no takers. 

The family founded by Justin Mor- 
gan was all horses of wonderful will 
power. As he was seldom or never 
compelled to lower his colors in any 
kind of a pulling contest, he was a 
demonstration that weight was more 
ey offset by his wonderful power of 
will. 

I was fortunate in seeing the first 
imported Norman brought to this 
country, Louis Napoleon, unhitched 
from a wagon’ with both hind wheels 
blocked, and a_ little 900-pound Mor- 
gan mare put in his place. She pul- 
led it as he never could have got up 
the will to try. In a long sweeping 
circle she stopped where she started. 
This was on the Marion County fair 
ground at Salem, III. 

When railroads were scarce, and 
travel mostly by stage coach or canal 
boat, I have seen four Morgans cross 
the Alleghany mountains with a hu- 
man load that would have puzzled an 
ordinary draft team to move. Stage 
work in those days without the Mor- 
gan horse would have been a trying 
proposition. 

If we are successful in developing 
at Ft. Collins, Colo., the greatest breed 
of heavy harness, carriage or coach 
horses in the world, we shall owe 
much of it to Trojana, by Trojan, 
dam of Monitor, sire of the dam of 
Carmen (the first stallion in use at 
the station), Wilmering, 2:121%4, with 
his double cross of Onward, his first 
dam being by a son of Onward and his 
second dam by a grandson that was 
out of a daughter of the dam of the 
sire of Carmen’s dam. We get speed 
and weight that must be invincible. 
Both Onward and Monitor could trot 
a mile better than 2:20, led by a run- 
ner with a loose halter line. 

When Tom Ervin was driving that 
great three-year-old mare, Mildred 
Togo (3), 2:16%, he told me. “drive 
her a couple of stiff slow miles and 
turn her in the barn for a few min- 
utes, and she will come -out ready to 
race for a man’s life. Keep her in the 
harness, and she won’t try.” When 
they paid $3,000 for her for the great 
Canadian stable, they were going to 
put her in the 2:10 list at Phoenix, 
Arizona. I have never seen where she 
has started under the new manage- 
ment, 

When John Chapman, the harness 
man of Sarcoxie, Mo., was driving 
Edward B., by Blue Bull 75, he said 
he had noticed the Blue Bull’s, as a 
family, were short in the stifle, and 
were gluttons to eat. “I had it my 
own way. I could win if I wanted 
to, and if there was more money to 
me to lose, I pulled off his muzzle. I 
nor no one else could drive him near 
his racing clip if he had filled him- 
self with his bedding before coming 


on the track. That was safer than to 
try to pull or rate him.” Much of the 
cry that has gone up about the Blue 
Bulls quitting has been the want of 
observation and discrimination on the 
part of the driver and conditioner. 

One of, if not the very best son of 
Baron Wilkes. was Royal _ Baron, 
2:10%; dam, Daisy Blackwood, 
2:29%, by Blue Bull 75, and the very 
best daughter of Greenlander, by 
Princess, was Daisy Greenlander, out 
of the same mare, Daisy Blackwood, 
2:29%, by Blue Bull 75. 

Tom Ervin could have driven Mil- 
dred Togo, as a three-year-old in bet- 
ter than 2:10. She had speed for 
2:06. They did not pay $3,000 for her 
to tie up in the barn; but, to have 
shown the world what a great mare 
she was, they needed to take Tom 
Ervin, the man who made and under- 
stood her, and she would have been 
ready to do her part. 

All or nearly all families of horses 
have their peculiarities, and the man 
who does not love them, and study 
these characteristics will be left be- 
hind.—L. E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 





THE PIT SILO USEFUL IN SOME 
LOCALITIES. 


In localities where there is no dan- 
ger of water seeping into the silo, 
probably the pit silo can be consid- 
ered as a very economical one to build. 
It should be easy to fill, easy to con- 
struct, cost little for material, will 
never blow down, and there is no 
danger of the silage freezing within 
it. It has, however, the disadvantage 
of not being an artistic building, is apt 
to have stock drop into it, and unless 
eaution is exercised when being filled, 
poisonous gases are apt _ to collect 
within its walls, which are dangerous 
to men; and it also is a silo which 
furnishes some difficulty when removy- 
ing silage. 

Pit silos have been erected in Ne- 
braska with prices ranging from $15 
to $100 for material, depending upon 
the locality, the size and the conve- 
niences connected with the silo. 

The typical aboveground silo is 
built up, while the pit silo is built 
down. The first operation in building ; 
a silo of this type is to lay out, ex- 
cavate and make a borécer of concrete. 





This border should not be less than 
eight inches wide and three feet deep. 
In silos which are apt to cave, the bor- | 
der should be deeper. The concrete | 
used in this border should be made | 
of the standard proportions for barn 
and hcuse foundations which are used 
in the vicinity. It is well, however, to 
reinforce the border with two or three 
layers of woven wire fencing, as this 
will make it sufficiently strong so 
that if it is desired to make the silo 
larger a section can be built above 
ground. 

When the border has been complet- 
ed, go inside and excavate to a depth 
of about ‘six feet. The walls should 
then be plastered with cement. This 
cement should range from three- 
quarters of an inch to two inches 
thick, depending entirely. upon_the 
kind of soil. A sandy soil requires a 
much thicker wall than a wind forma- 
tion of soil. 

After this section has been plas- 
tered, excavation should continue for 
a section of six feet; this section 
should then be plastered, continuing 
with other sections of excavation and 
plastering until the silo has reached 
the proper depth. 

There are several methods used for 
hoisting the earth while excavating 
and for lowering the material for 
walls. Probably the simplest type is 
to erect a tripod, use a hay carrier, 
track, and car for a hoisting track. 
The simplest type of bucket used on 
this hoist is that of the barrel, This 
is an ordinary kerosene barrel with 
the upper six inches cut off and a 
hole bored through both sides about 
six inches below the center for sup- 
porting a 1%-inch or 1%-inch gas 
pipe. A chain is attached to each end 
of this pipe which makes the bail 
Near the top of the barrel and just 
over the piece of pipe, holes are bored 
to receive a wagon rod. This wagon 
rod is pushed through the holes with 
one chain on one side and the other 
chain on the other side. 

When the pail is filled with dirt and 
has been hoisted ready for dumping, 
the wagon rod is taken out and the 
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KNOW YOUR COWS, DON'T GUESS, 











of 


When any new idea or change of 
method is suggested in connection 
with farm operations the practical 
owner enquires at once “does it pay?” 


three-year-olds, 
and four mature cows. % 
just fresh and others in mik # © 
months. Their yields of butter fat » 
that one made over 70 pounds, 

over 60 pounds, seven over 50 po 

16 over 40 pounds, 
pounds, four over 20 pounds. 
head produced 31086.6 pounds 
2080.07 pounds 85 per cent butter, ag = 
average of 840.2 pounds milk, 
pounds butter. 

We consider this exceptional work 
for a herd, especially with 73 per cegt 
them are two-year-olds. 
cows show the wisdom of breeding 
family for a definite purpose, withthe ~ “7 
constant aim of improving each geq. 
eration.—Hood Farm, Lowell, Mags, 
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Before deciding to commence under- 
draining that swampy corner, or ren- 
ovating that old orchard we apply the 
test of figures. Before increasing the 
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number of chickens kept, or deter- 
mining to go more deeply into hog 
raising there is more figures as to 
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probable profits. 

Has the lead pencil been used just 
as often in connection with the re- 
spective merits of the various cows 
in the stable, and has any system of 
calculation of profit year by year 
from each cow ever been instituted? 
An honest confession would show a 
lot of very unsatisfactory guess work 
in connection with cows, while just a 
few minutes interesting use of the 
pencil would open the eyes of many 
a farmer to the remarkable  differ- 
ence in yields from cows thought to 
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be just about equally valuable. Would 
it not be wise to admit gracefully 
that even the experienced have a lot! 
to learn about cows, and that each 
separate individual will repay a study 
of her preferences and possibilities? 
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THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPrc 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Here’s a bargain. Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have made 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no 
patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Burope with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year, new or _re- 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
and 865 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the peeeeeeee outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses, 

The Excelsior ulti-focal Telescope 
has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. Distinguish 
faces blocks away. Read signs invis- 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in cases 
of emergency, 

Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- 

with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tion trips, and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out: 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up 
the winding paths. 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in 
discovering microbes and germs in plants and seeds, ete, 

The Excelsior Multi-tocal Telescope ts mechanically cor- 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to exclude dust. 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
is ever $ feet .  Cireumference, 5% inches, ere- 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more 
We do not claim our telescope is as nice expensive 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
be; that would unreasonable; but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope ts provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range 
— Ry —— one for extra long range 
clea ere, incr ng wer an ™ 
conga D°S tke Siw WRARLY to stems awat 
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CREAM 


OF THE 


Dairy News 


METHOD OF OPERATION OF COW 
TESTING ASSOCIATION, 











“The co-operative cow testing as- 
sociation is founded on the principle 
that a number of dairymen who are 
situated near each other in a given 
community can organize and employ 
a man to do their testing cheaper and 


more satisfactory than they can do, 


it themselves,” says Mr. W. W. Yapp 
of the Illinois Agricultural College in 
an article just published. “The most 
convenient association to operate is 
one composed of 26 members. This 
number permits the tester to spend 
one day each month at each place 
without having to work Sundays or 
holidays. In some associations the 
tester furnishes his own horse and 
buggy and drives from place to place; 
in others, each farmer takes him to 
the next testing place. 
Duties of the Tester. 

“The tester, supplied with an out- 
fit arrives at the home of the dairy- 
man in the afternoon, weighs and 
takes a proportionate sample of the 
milk of each cow separately, and 
weighs the feed which she consumes. 
In the morning he repeats these op- 
erations. The samples from flie even- 
ing and morning milkings are put 
together to form composite samples 
which are tested for butterfat. To 


ance, the university loans to each 
community which organizes in this 
way a testing outfit and furnishes the 
necessary blanks, asking in return a 
copy of all the records. of the asso- 
ciation. In order that any: communi- 
ty may secure the co-operation of the 
university, the dairymen need merely 
apply to the Department of Dairy 
Husbandry, Urbana.” 

Similar assistance is offered by the 
agricultural colleges of most other 
states. Write to the nearest one for 
information. 


PREMIER PERFORMERS AT THE 


4 ‘ 





(Continued on Page 9.) 


been announced, 
Murne. Cowan holds only second 
place, but remains the championship 
in her breed. She is owned by O. C. 
Barber, Anna Dean Farm, Barberton, 
Ohio, and her record is 24,008 pounds 
of milk, containing 1,098.18 pounds of 
butterfat, equivalent to 1,373.35 pounds 
of butter on the 80 per cent basis. Her 
largest milk yield in 24 hours was 
82.3 pounds. In seven days she pro- 
duced 565.8 pounds of milk containing 
24.44 pounds of fat and in.one month 
she produced 2361.5 pounds of milk 
and 102.02 pounds of fat. 


gen Fayne has 


The test was supervised by the dairy | 


department of the Ohio State Universi- 
ty. In addition to the tests made cach 
month by the department, she was 
tested by representatives of cight dif- 
ferent state agricultural colleges and 
by the American Guernsey Cattle Club. 

She produced an average of $3 
worth of milk each day at a retail 
price of 10 cents a quart, which in 
365 days would amount to $1,995. Her 


feed expense was 53.9 cents daily. The | 


labor expense was figured at 40 cents 
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An Ofiicial Cow Tester with His 





Apparatus is a Necessary Facter in 


the Success of Most Dairy Sections. 


find the production for the month the 
tester multiplies his results for the 
day by the number of days in the 
Month. The yearly production is the 
sum of 12 monthly credits. In addi- 
tion to the duties named in his con- 
tract, the tester is expected to con- 
cern himself with the welfare of the 
dairy interests of the community in 
Which he works. He should be quali- 
fied and willing to assist the farmer 
in such problems as the balancing of 
rations and the planning of improve- 
ments. 
Organize An Association. 

“In 1910, when the first associations 
Were organized in Illinois, it was 
found necessary to organize them on 
the dollar per cow per year basis, the 
UWiversity making up the deficit 
necessary to employ a good man as 
tester. As the associations became 
More numerous it was found neces- 
Sary to organize them on a self-sup- 
Porting basis. In 1914 this was done 
and all of the associations were 
Placed on the dollar and a half per 
cow per year basis. Although the 
UWiversity does not render financial 
aid to cow testing associations, it will 
Send out a representative to any com- 
Munity in Illinois, which shows suf- 
ficient interest, to assist in organiz- 
lation. In addition to this assist- 


daily and the stall rent at $65 a year, 
making a total of $407.73. This leaves 
a clear profit of $687.26, to say noth- 
ing of the calf which will sell at a 
fabulous price. 

Murne Cowan weighs 1,320 pounds 
and is in splendid health and condi- 
tion. To all appearances the making 
of this record has not injured her in 
the least. She now carries at least 100 
pounds more flesh than she did when 
her record was begun. 

Sweet Maria 25151, a daughter of 
Murne Cowan, has an A. R. record of 
12,542.56 pounds of milk and 682.86 
pounds of fat. Her record was start- 
ed when just three years old. 

The cow, together with her young 
bull calf, her daughter, Sweet Maria, 
and six other heifers were purchased 
for $1,100. Shortly after this lot 
reached the farm, the cow was start- 
ed in the A. R. test, and in the follow- 
ing 365 days she produced 16,729.3 
pounds of milk and 845.41 pounds of 
fat. Her last calf, a bull, is now a 
large, thrifty and vigorous youngster. 

Her record was completed on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1915, on whieh day she pro- 
duced 66.3 pounds of milk. Prior to 
Murne wan’s record, the worid's 
championship for butter production 
was held by May Rilma, a Guernsey. 


One of the most significant 
facts of our telephone progress is 
that one-fourth of the 9,000,000 
Sengnenes in the Bell System are 
| rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” 
the farms of the country were so 
many separated units, far re- 
| moved from the centers of popu- 
lation, and isolated by distance 
and lack of facilities for com- 
munication. 





| But, as the telephone reached 
| out beyond cities and towns, it 
| completely transformed farm life. 
| It created new rural neighbor- 


| hoods here, there and every- 


| 


| 


where. 


Stretching to the farthest cor- 
ners of the states, it brought the 
remotest villages and isolated 
places into direct contact with 
the larger communities. 


Today,the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 


Neighborizing the Farmer 


direct communication as the city. 
dweller. Though distances ber 
tween farms are reckoned in 
miles as the crow flies, the teler 
phone brings every one as cl 

as next door. Though it be 

a day's journey to the village, th 
farmer is but a telephone call 
away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps th 
farmer in touch with the city an 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always rec- 
ognized rural telephone develope_ 
ment as an essential factor of 
Universal Service. It has co-op- 
erated with the farmer to achieve 
this aim. 

The result is that the Belj 
System reaches more places 
there are post offices and includes 
as many rural telephones as there 
are-telephones of all kinds in 
Great Britain, France and Get’ 
many combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











The Champion Jersey. 

Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, on ac- 
count of her repeated records as a 
producer, has been in the public eye 
for four years, 
place amongst the Jersey pace-mak- 
ers until now, when she takes the lead 
with a record that surpasses her Jer- 
sey competitors, and many rivals in 
other breeds as well. In an authenti- 
cated year’s test finished January 20, 
1914, she being then nine years old, 
Sophie 19th achieved the following 
great record: Milk, 17,557 pounds 12 
ounces, (over 22 quarts per day); but- 
ter-fat; 999 pounds 2.2 ounces; esti- 
mated butter 80 per cent fat, 1,246 
pounds 3 ounces (over 3 pounds 6 
ounces per day for 365 consecutive 
days). This test was supervised by 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Sta- 
tion, whose representatives tested 138 
different samples of-her milk during 
the year. 

Sophie 19th of Hood Farm was bred 
by J. E. Doane, Thompson, Conn., 
dropped Jan. 24, 1905, was sold to 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., as a heifer, 
April 10, 1905, and was developed and 
tested at Hood Farm. Her sire was 
Fort Hill Farm Chief, bred at Hood 
Farm; her dam, Phil’s Scituate. 

The next best performing Jersey is 
Spermfield Owl’s Eva, with 1,241 
pounds, 8 ounces of butter from 16,- 
457 pounds 6.4 ounces of milk. 


The Champion Ayrshire, 

The champion Ayrshire cow is 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th, owned 
by Percival Roberts, Jr., Marberth, 
Pennsylvania. Her official record is 
23,022 pounds of milk, containing 
917.6 pounds of butterfat, equivalent 


and has retained a | 
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to 1,147 pounds of butter, on the $ 
per cent basis. This breed had un 
recently the world’s two-year-o) 
champion in Castlemain’s Nancy 4 

The foregoing information regardin 
the Ayrshire champion cow is all tha 
the Rural World had at its disposal 
when going to press, but its sparce- 
ness is not intended to reflect on be 
relative worth of the breed. The ha 
and beautiful Ayrshire is one of the 
most popular of all dairy breeds. In 
a later issue something will be told 
about the Brown Swiss, the Dutch 
Belted and the dairy performances of 
leading Red Polls and milking Short- 
horns. 





Do you milk by lamplight? Make 
sure that the lantern will not be u 


set or otherwise disturbed. Some are 
pretty careless about this, setting 
lantern on the floor. 
risky. A dog or a cat = 
against it, or a cow may unexpected 
get against it. No better way than to 
hang it up on a strong hook. 


It is alw 


may 
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A PIT SILO UNDER COVER. 

We have a pit silo and small barn in 
connection with it. We first marked 
off acircle 14 feet in diameter and 
then dug a trench and placed forms 
for a curb five inches thick and three 
feet high around this circle, rein- 
orced with hog wire fencing. When 

he concrete was well set we began to 

dig the ground out inside the curb. We 
dug down five feet then plastered 
down and s0 on to the bottom, putting 
@n two coats of cement about three- 
quarters of an inch thick. In this way 
Wwe didn’t need any platform. We went 
only 18 feet deep but can go deeper 
when needed as we did not plaster the 
bottom. In taking the dirt out we 
used a derrick with rope and pulleys 
and raised the dirt with a team. 

The barn was built partly over the 
silo to economize in building material 
and besides furnishing a roof for the 
silo, it makes a good place to store 
dry feed. In making and filling this 
silo we were only out about $25 in 
cash. Of course, we figured nothing 
for our work and we exchanged work 
in filling. The cement cost only $9. 

We put corn stalks without any corn 
on them in the silo, cutting them into 
one-half inch lengths. This silage 
kept fine, only a little on top and 
around the sides spoiling. The cattle 
would hardly touch the same kind of 
fodder put up dry.—George B. Shields, 
Kansas. 





BUILDS SILO) AT LITTLE COST. 





E. lL. Dean, demonstration agent for 
Bradley Tenn., furnishes the follow- 
ing figures on the cost of a silo erect- 
ed by Mr. J. W. Richardson at War- 
ren. Mr. Richardson purchased all of 
the material from local parties. The 
staves are of heart pine, 2x6, tongued 
and grooved. The hoops were bought 
at a local hardware store and fitted 
with nuts by a local blacksmith The 
size of the silo is 12x24 feet and the 
cost items are: 





Heart pine staves.............. $32.00 
Ten %-inch iron hoops......... 15.00 
Cement for foundation.......... 4.00 
Asphalt for foundation......... 3.00 
Construction per contract..... . 30.00 

DT oS Sirf ckeeces nee veweant $84.00 


Mr. Dean states that with a coat of 
paint or creosote this silo will be as 
good and as durable as any wood silo 
in the country. 





AVOID SILO-FILLING ACCIDENTS. 





By observing three simple rules, the 
farmer who is using silo filling ma- 
chinery for the first time may avoid 
some of the accidents which occasion- 
ally damage new machines beyond re- 
pair, according to W. E. Markey of 
the Wisconsin experiment station: 

1. Be sure that the machine is being 
run at the proper speed, 

2. Take care that corn is never put 
into the machine until the motion is 
up to full speed. 

3. In stopping be careful not to shut 
off the power until the elevator is emp- 
ty. 
If the elevator is not empty the cut 
material will fall back and lodge in 
the fans. Then when the machine is 
started again, the cut corn jams the 
fans and ag a result they are bent or 
broken. 





CO-OPERATION FOR WOOL GROW- 
ERS—HANDLING THE CLIP. 





The wool grower has under the 
present system no way of ascertain- 
ing whether or not the manufacturer 
is satisfied with his product. In con- 
sequence, improper methods of pre- 
paring the wool for shipment cost him 
from 1 to 3 cents a pound, for the 
manufacturer is frequently put to an 
extra expense, against which, of 


course, he protects himself by lower- 
ing the price to the grower. The grow- 
er does not often sell direct to the 
manufacturer, does not thoroughly 
understand the various processes 
through which the wool passes after 
leaving his hands, and remains ig- 
norant therefore of the need for im- 
provement in his methods. 

To remedy this condition, some 
form of co-operation among wool 
growers in any given region is urged 
in a@ new publication of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin 206, 
“The Wool Grower and the Wool 
Trade.” The individual alone can do 
little to improve matters, for his clip 
is likely to be too small to induce the 
buyers to make any alteration in their 
accustomed methods of estimating 
wool values. With co-operation, how- 
ever, it should be possibie io prepare 


the entire clip of any section so that, 


the reputation of its wool would be en- | 
hanced and the growers obtain the full 
market value of their product. A suf- 
ficient number of wool growers should 
be included in each co-operative as- 
sociation to enable at least 4,000 or 
5,000 pounds of each of the various 
grades to be marketed at one time 
Handle the Clip Properly. 

Co-operation will, of course, do lit- 
tle good, however, unless the individ- 
ual growers follow improved methods | 
of handling the clip. An tnstance orf | 
the present low price of American | 
wool as compared with foreign is giv- | 
en in the bulletin already mentioned. 
Two lots of wool of the same grade, | 
one of them from Idahovand the other 
from Australia, were purchased by a 
Philadelphia manufacturer—the Amer- 
ican at 18% cents a pound and the 
foreign one at 28 cents a pound, be- 
fore scouring. In the American fleece 
the kind of wool that this manufactur- 
er really wanted amounted to 86.79 
per cent of the total; in the foreign 
fleece to 98.96 per cent. A more ac- 
curate system of grading had given 
this manufacturer 12 per cent more of 
what he wanted than the American 
methods. In consequence the foreign 
sheep grower got the larger price for | 
his fleece. The manufacturer paid for 
the imported wool, 28 cents a pound 
and for the domestic wool 18% cents 
a pound—a difference of 9% cents. By 
the time shrinkage, “off sorts,” etc., 
had been deducted, however, the cost 
per clean pound to the manufacturer 
of the wool he wanted was 41.32 cents 
for the American fleece and 44.69 cents 
for the imported—a difference of only 
3.37 cents. It may have cost the for- 
eign grower a little more to prepare | 
his fleece, but he more than recovered 
this in the higher price he sold it for. 

If American growers were in a posi- 
tion to understand a little better the 
needs of the manufacturer and the 
reasons for his preference for proper- 
ly graded and packed fleeces, they 
would unquestionably be much more 
willing to alter their methods. The 
bulletin of the department of agricul- 
ture already mentioned gives in con- 
siderable detail much information on 
these points. It also suggests 15 rules 
for the wool grower which, it is said, 
no one can afford to neglect if he is 
at all solicitous of the reputation of 
his clip. These rules are: 

General Rules. 

1. Adhere to a settled policy of 
breeding the type of sheep suitable to 
the locality. 

2. Sack lambs’, ewes’, wethers,’ and 
all buck, or very oily fleeces separate- 
ly. If the bucks or part of the ewes 
or wethers have wool of widely differ- 
ent kind from the remainder of the 
flock, shear such separately and put 
the wool in separate sacks so marked. 

3. Shear all Black sheep at one time, 
preferably last, and put the wool in 
separate sacks. 

4. Remove and sack separately all 
tags, and then allow no tag discount 
upon the clip as a whole. 

5. Have slatted floors in the holding 
pens. 

6. Use a smooth, light, and hard 
glazed (preferably paper) twine. 

7. Securely knot the string on each 
fleece. 

8. Turn sacks wrong side out and 
shake well before filling. : 

9. Keep wool dry at all times. 

10, Make the brands on the sheep 
as small as possible and use a brand- 
ing material that will scour out. 

11. Know the grade and value of 





12. Do not sweat sheep excessively 
before shearing. 

18. Keep the corral sweepings out 
of the wool. 

14. Do not sell the wool before it is 
grown, 

15. When all these rules are follow- 
ed place your personal brand or your 
name upon the bags or bales. 





The hog has been the most profita- 
ble live stock on the farm for the past 
ten years. It looks like the same 
proposition for the next ten years. 

It never pays to starve the pig. 
Some who believe that they are saving 
money by cutting down the feed make 
a sad mistake. At the same time the 
hog must not be over-fed. It is worse 
than under-feeding. Fed just right is 
what is wanted. 

Worms in hogs seems to be a very 
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smali thing compared with getting rid 
of them. The remedies that are sold, 
satisfactorily doing the work, are pret- 
ty safe to rely on. 
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‘FREE SILVERWARE 
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not satisfied. 





We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
Send for your set to- 
We refund your money if you are 
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Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one 
It is understood that you are to 
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your wool and price it accordingty. 


| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 







We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readera 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 
a complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “‘brassy’’ look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every plece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the kntyes and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Plece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
and in' every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packing 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piec® 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—al!l charges paid. 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add ® 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. 
Remember, for $1.25 you-get Colman’s Rural! World 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charged 
prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


Sign This Coupon Today 


ears subscription to Colman’s Rural World. 
me the 36-Piece Electric Silver Set—all 
6-Piece Electric Silver Set is not better than 
you claim, I will return it to you, and you are to send me back my money. 
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TWILIGHT. 





from out the dusk small shadows 
come, 
Frail children of naternal night; 
They play about the dim-lit room, 
But always flee from brilliant light. 
Night, with still footsteps hurries 
down, 
To take these tiny shades away; 


We seem to hear her softly croon, 


While safe she hides them from 
the day. 
And then, we almost see her face, 
When wrapping them in silver 
mist; 


She puts them in some quiet place, 
And heeds their pleading to 
kissed. 


be 


She bends o’er them her stately head, 
Crown’d with a starry diadem, 

And tucks them in their shadow bed— 
Then, very softly, sings to them. 
Missouri. —MAY MYRTLE. 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE TRYING 
EVEN IN EXAMINATIONS. 








There were some queer answers in 
arecent examination of applicants for 
eighth grade diplomas in Polk coun- 
ty, Missouri: 

Intensive farming is that which a 
farmer intends to do; extensive is 
that which is extended over a farm. 

A specialized farm is best because 
a specialist examines the things on 
the farm. 

Daniel Boon made watches. 

Henry Clay made a dictionary. 

Daniel Boon helped to establish 
Jamestown. 

A primative word is one not de- 
rived from any other word in the al- 
phabet 

Te’ephones are an institution under 
the direct control of the United States 
government. 

Dewitt Clinton wrote a dictionary— 
he died. 

The United States protects Europe. 

Samuel Morse invented the tele- 
graph operator. 

Words form their plurals by adding 
dor ed to the singular. 


George Dewey invented the sewing 
machine. 

A diversified farm is one that is 
Tun down. 


Simile means idle, and personifyca- 
tion means to study. 

Intensive farming means to farm 
your own land and extensive to farm 
rented land. 

The people of Alaska have become 
more civilized now; some time ago 
they didn’t have any school, now 
teachers. go there to construct the 
people. 

Intensive farming means farming 
all the year round; extensive farming 
means farming when you take a good 
Rotion. 

A diversified farm is one that has 
Rot been tested. 

-~Synonyms are as cow and calf. 

George Washington fought in the 
Civil war. 

Lewis and Clark wrote the expedi- 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is alt 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
stock- 











half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
7 also has a  \little 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll —_ 
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natural as life when 
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and good fellowship. Send lots of 
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tion against Lewisburg and saw it 
put into effect. 

To be a good citizen a person 
should have respectable relatives.— 
Nettie Richmond, Missouri. 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 








To the Home Circle:—After reading 
Mrs. Menaugh’s letter in the Rural 
World about her being deprived of 
hearing the songs of birds, I feel like 
sitting right down and telling about 
our lovely song birds here in the 
mountains. I don’t know all the’ dif- 
ferent names of the birds, but some of 
them are the nightingale, whippoor- 
will, blue, red and black birds, also 
“mocking bird, cat bird, English spar- 
row, thrush, quail, humming bird, 
martins, wrens and there are several 
other kinds. 

I haven’t heard a nightingale this 
spring. I suppose it is most too 
early for them yet. 

The birds are not the only attrac- 
tion we have.in the mountains. There 
are many kinds of wild plant life. The 
dog wood predominates. The trees are 
about as large as plum trees and are 
covered at present with large white 


flowers. They are scattered every- 
where and look very pretty. There 
are three kinds of ferns, also three 


kinds of sweet williams, re@, white 
and purple. We have our yard full of 
flowers, but we like the wild flowers, 
too.—Sarah L. Spears, Arkansas. 





PASTEURIZE OWN MILK SUPPLY 
AT HOME. 





Though the housewife is doubiless 
always careful of the family milk 
supply, yet with the coming of the 
warmer days she probably quickens 
her diligence in this matter. If there 
is the least question as to the clean- 
liness and healthfulness of the milk 
supply, and a better supply cannot 
be obtained, it can be pasteurized at 
home with little trouble. 

Milk may be pasteurized in the bot- 
tles in which it is purchased, says 
a correspondence study course in 
home economics offered by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension divi- 
sion. Wash the mouth and outside of 
the bottle well; if the corks are re- 
moved use sterilized cotton stoppers. 
Place the bottles in a kettle or pail 
with a false perforated bottom, thus 
allowing free circulation of water. 
Fill the pail with water to the level 
of the milk, Heat to 14 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and keep at that temperature 
for a half hour, or at 167 degrees F. 
for fifteen minutes. Then cool quick- 
ly to 56 degrees F. or less. Keep 
cold. 

Pasteurizing retards the souring of 
milk and cream, does not change the 
flavor, and though it does not insure 
the destruction of all the germs, most 
of them are doubtless killed. 


PUBLIC SONG TESTS IN SCHOOLS. 








Many towns and communities re- 
sponded last year to the suggestion 
made by the board of administration 
to the Kansas state schools, that one 
day be set aside to sing the old-time 
songs and invite the public to a song 
feast. 

“Out of every communal _  experi- 
ence comes a new feeling of neigh- 
borliness, and a fresh appreciation of 
the things of the spirit,” writes Mrs. 
Cora G. Lewis. “Too many communi- 
ty gatherings and too many city 
amusements are cheap and exclama- 
tory. 

“It is a good thing to sing the old 
songs that_are a part of the national 
life, songs which bring a silence to 
the heart in which memory may re- 
call quite precious things that have 





Perhaps the singing 
will bring tears to the eyes, which 
falling will refresh some good im- 
pulse to live above the crowd, and 
leave the eyes clear for a fairer vis- 
ion of living.” 

The students and faculty members 
of all state educational institutions 
may, with great pleasure and benefit 
to all concerned, gather with their 
friends for an “old song day” on any 
day of the year. 


APPETIZERS IMPORTANT IN THE 
SPRING DIET. 


been forgotten. 








Appetizers are an important part of 
the menu in the spring days when one 
is inclined to dally with food and the 
appetite needs coaxing. And the fresh 
vegetables with their abundant cellu- 
lose, furnishing a bulky diet instead 
of the more concentrated fare of win- 
ter days, are very welcome. But ton- 
ing up is not the only need of the sys- 
tem in springtime. It is well for the 
housewife to know the tissue building 
and energy giving properties of the va- 
rious foods she serves. 

Dried peas and beans rank highest 
among the tissue building vegetables, 
according to a correspondence study 
course in home economics offered by 
the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion division. Dried peas contain as 
much as 24 per cent of protein. Other 
heat and energy giving vegetables, ce- 
reals and fruits are: Sweet potatoes, 
lima beans, Irish potatoes, parsnips, 
peas, corn, squash, beets, carrots, tur- 
nips, rice, rye, meal, cornmeal. buck- 
wheat fiour, wheat flour, pearl barley, 
oatmeal, tapioca, hominy, macaroni, 
dates, raisins, figs, prunes, bananas, 
plums, grapes, huckleberries, pears 
and apples. 


THE LETTER CARRIER. 


How welcome is the letter map, 
Who brings the mail each day, 
Who brings all news that he can 
From dear ones far away? 
And from his sack what varied newd 
Does the carrier often take: 
“Why! Jane’s ran off with William's 
son, 
And grandpa’s married Kate!” 
And though some news will often 
come, 
Which makes the laughter roar, 
There'll come the cheer and come thd 
blues, 
For some we'll see no more, 
But think of letters "way from home, 
From a loving mother’s heart, 
When a boy’s away and sad and loné, 
And how the tears will start. ; 
And many daughters distanced wide 
Twixt new and former home, 
No loving mother at her side, 
Whose face had brightly shown. 
But words of comfort yet may ring, 
Its sweetness naught can mar, 
For the carrier on his route will bring 
Glad tidings from afar. 
And the papers that are fresh-and 
new 
With things that’s come to pass, 
And the mind’s enriched, broadened, 
too. 
To learn doings of the past. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR, 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


After polishing the brass in thd 
usual way, rub it over with a soft 
cloth dipped in vaseline, and then pol 
ish it with a dry duster. In this way, 
brass will net tarnish quickly, no mat 
ter how bad the weather may be, and 
the extra trouble is small. 

To prevent lime from caking on th 
inside of a kettle, get an oyster shell, 
wash it thoroughly, and place it in thd 
bottom of the kettle. The lime will 
be found to cake on the shell. Také 
it out frequently and scrub it off, then 
replace in the kettle again as beford, 











Short Cuts for 


By Nettie E. Maxwell, 





1. When Re-papering and Painting. 


the Housewife 


University of Wisconsin. 








6671 is not a light matter, the way 
| we spend our time, our strength, 
our intelligence. The higher 
duties of womanhood, the higher evo- 
lution of humanity through her, of 
society through the household, demand 
a more healthful condition of house- 
hold economics than this _ present 
shows. Our households are~gur- 
charged with waste matter, and our 
lives are spent in its arrangement and 
removal. Soul, mind and body are 
limited by the dust pan,” says Helen 
Campbell. 

At the time of house cleaning the 
wise woman weeds out the useless and 
worse than useless truck that litters 
the house, holds dust and causes need- 
less work of dusting and arranging. 
It takes courage often to do away with 
things which are dear because of the 
giver, but one’s time, strength and 
health are of much more moment 
than an assemblage of worthless bric- 
a-brac. 

Bedrooms should be especially free 
from dust catching draperies and use- 
less articles. When draperies are 
used they should be light and washa- 
ble, and often washed. 

For the housekeeper who has to 
economize (as a large majority of our 
housekeepers do, which makes life in- 
teresting) and who finds it necessary 
to repaper because the walls are fad- 
ed, calsomine may be used with good 
effect. It is very satisfactory even 
over cheap paper if it is firmly attach- 
ed to the wall. If there are any loose 
portions they should be carefully past- 
ed and dried before putting on the cal- 
somine. Put the calsomine on the 
ceiling first, of course, to save spat- 
tering the side walls. A long stroke 
down the length of the paper makes 
a smoother finish than if. put on with 
a side stroke. This is a saving of 
time as well as money and one need 
not tear up the house, as a careful 
worker will do no spattering. Cover a 
green paper with a green calsomine 
and the walls will look fresh and new. 


Usually one coat is sufficient to cover 
but two may make a better finish. 

In this day of rugs, which are ease 
ily removed, the floors need to be kept 
in good condition. An economical 
way when using a large-rug in thé 
center of the floor is to grain the floor 
a few feet around the edge, the only, 
part which shows. This, if well done, 
will look nearly as well as a hardé 
wood floor. Varnish the linoleum coy¢ 
ered floor spring and fall to keep thé 
colors bright and insure its wearing 
longer. 

An easy way to keep the kitchen 
cupboards looking well is to paint the 
shelves spring and fall with a good 
white paint. If one cares to incur the 
expense, an enamel makes a fine hard 
finish which is easily wiped off. The 
shelves are then ready for the disheg 
without any paper or other covering, 
When the shelves get dusty, they aré 
easily wiped off and the cupboard is 
always clear. A good method to use 
is to clean one shelf at a time when 
washing dishes, this will not be much 
of a burden and in this way they aré 
always dustless and fresh looking. 

In rooms that have only north light 
a paper with a good deal of yellow 
will add the desired sunlight color to 
the room. A paper should be tried in 
the room in which it is to be used, in 
both daylight and with artificial light. 
Some colors so absorb the light that a 
cheerful room at night is impossible 
An oil cloth covering is good in thé 
bathroom or the kitchen where a more 
expensive covering cannot be afford- 
ed. This can be wiped and cleaned as 
easily as a dish. 

To remove paint spatters which 
have dried on windows, scrape with @ 
penny. 

The ancient habit of tearing up thé 
entire house so that there was no 
place to sit or have one’s meals if 
comfort hag happily passed away. Un- 
less éxtensive repairing is to be doné 
there is no need to make the family 
uncomfortable, each cleaning season, 
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Missouri in 4 
May-Time 











@ AY-TIME in Missouri—rich in 

M duty and in beauty—the mys- 

tic month of ‘the curious cal- 

endar of hopes and fears in the links 

of life throughout the year—such is 

May-time in Missouri, the historic 
thome of happiness and hospitality. 


May-days test and try ‘both the 
souls and soles of men and manikins. 
What the season means depends so 
much on practicing what we preach 
—plowing not too wet, too shallow 
nor too deep, seeding aright, farming 
with brain and brawn through a right 
rotation! 

It is not alone what we do. It is 
well nigh as much how we do. It 
fis mone the less when we do. The 
ways of May days decide the debit 
er credit rating of the year. May 
days as saved or spent cast the die 
@s ta whether one’s year-end finan- 
cial status will be blushing brunette 
or strawberry blonde. 

Such is the wakeful work-time for 
a crop returns which (if we be 

uly thankful) means better homes 

better citizenship, the goodly 
oal of a better agriculture. Such 
ays in right ways waged—long hours 
afield as busy as a bee among the 
flowers—do busily bind the bargain 
for a goodly season. blessed with 
God’s own shunshine and raintime! 

The Missouri maiden in May-time 

the sweetest and fairest flower in 

e wide world’s garden of charms— 
a May girl whose glorious graces 

rill and enthrall as she fills the 
and with joy and gladness and brings 

the June wedding and its month 

of radiant roses. Without the May 

rl there'd be no joyous June with 
bankruptcy of brilliant beauty! 

The Missouri farm in May-time is 
the sightliest and the safest in the 
international field of finance. A-bloom 
With buds and blossoms, aglow with 
tolor and radiant in vigor, a score of 
crops in common command the arm- 
fes of nature’s world to slavishly 
serve the farmer who rises with the 
lark and works with wisdom in the 
fear of the Lord until shadows creep 
g-down fields of gray en-ground in 
golden glory. 

Money in a Missouri farm is safer 
and surer than bags of gold in the 
—_ ef England, at Berlin or Paris. 

oney loaned on Missouri land has 
the best security on the planet—in 
gafety and stability, it ranks next to 
and first below the rustless and rob- 
beriess treasures laid up in “that 
house not made with hands.” For- 
ign bends and domestic stocks pale 

point of profit and permanency 
¢ompared to money planted in a Mis- 
souri farm. 

The Missourian who owns a farm 
today (be it large or small) is more 
independent, more fortunate, than if 
inheriting a knighthood across the 
seas—for we are at the threshold of 
the greatest agricultural era of the 
ages! Such a Missourian and his 
Missourienne are the finest fixed folk 
in the catalog of countries—kings, 
queens and nation spoilers not ~ex- 
cepted! 

Missouri swings ajar a thousand 
open doors for investment and de- 
velopment, in every section of the 
ene hundred and fourteen geographi- 
¢al divisions of our commonwealth. 
Let him who owns Missouri land re- 
member that every other acre will 
double in selling value within five 
years and that the annual increase 
ever exceeds the never-sleeping com- 
pound interest rate! Let him who 
has no farm look well to the more 
than half a dozen millions of acres 
undeveloped in “The Ozarks of Op- 
portunity”—or to the more expensive 
portions of the corn and cotton delta 
of the southeast, the alfalfa and 
strawberry stretches of the  south- 
west, or to the world’s finest orchard 
hillside lands along the mighty riv- 
ers, or to the spreading valleys fa- 
mous for their wheat, or north to the 
east and west in the bountiful belt 
yellow with golden corn. the king of 
money crops, and azure with the 
bluest of bluegrass! * 

Missouri, the haven of homes, wel- 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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6 Butter Plates 
6 Cups 
6 Saucers 


This magnificent 33-plece din- 
ner set is the product of one of 
the finest and largest potteries 
in the world, the old rose and 
gold leaf design having become 
famous in aristocratic homes. 

In the center of each ‘piece 
there is a cluster of roses de- 
picted in their natural colors 
and surrounded by the brilliant 
green foliage so that almost the 
only thing missing is the frag- 
rance. The rich gold leaf bor- 
der on the edge of each dish 
adds greatly to the beauty of 
the old roses, and makes this a 
valuable and beautiful dinner 
set. 

Every piece in this large 33- 
piece dinner set is of high grade 
material, beautifully decorated, 
and large enough to please the 
most particular housekeeper. 


11§ High-Crade Needles 











Beautiful DINNER SET 
and Many Other Articles 


DESCRIPTION; This picture does not begin to do justice to the splendid new pattern Dinner 

Set we offer you. This Dinner Set is made of excellent material and each piece 
is full size. The set is pure white, tastefully decorated in the popular old rose and gold leaf design. 
The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough of the coler work to give the set a refined, digni- 
This is a first-class, useful and practical Dinner Set and js used in many of the best 


THE DINNER. SET CONTAINS: 


6 Dinner Plates 6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 
1 Meat Plater 

] Vegetable Dish 

1 Cake or Bread Plate 


(33 DISHES IN ALL) 
You Can Easily Get a Dinner Set Free 
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Be the first person in your 
neighborhood to get a set of 
these magnificent dishes. Sign 
the coupon below, right now, 


and mail it to us today, and we 
will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 
115 of the very best needles in 
all useful sizes. We will also 
send you a picture of the din- 
ner set showing the dishes in 
all their brilliancy and hand- 
some coloring. 

Every woman needs needles, 
and when your neighbors see 
this splendid great big needle 
case, they will want one just 
like yours. If they like it, tell 
them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they 
will hand you 25 cents in con- 
nection with a SPECIAL OF- 
FER which I will -write you 
about when you sign the 
coupon. 

I know after you get my 
complete ontfit and see the 
beautiful colored .picture of 
the dishes you will be more 
than pleased. You will be 
surprised, astonished, at the 
ease with which you can 
earn this dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to 
send me your name on the 
coupon and the whole outfit, 
including needles, colored 
picture of dishes, full in- 
structions for getting the 
dishes and 41 beautiful extra 
gifts, will be sent you by ré- 
turn mail, so you won't have 
to lose any time in getting 


MUCH PLEASED—WANTS ANOTHER SET. 

I .received my lovely 33-piece dinner set 
yesterday all O. K. 
over again for the fair treatment you have 
given me. 
expected. They look beautiful on my din- 
ner table-and are not cheap and clumsy, but 
nice and pretty. 
by your easy plan.—Mrs. R. Lawler, Deer 
Creek, Okla, 


I thank you over and 


The dishes are lots nicer than I 


I expect to earn another set 


The 33-piece dinner set is not 
all you get by any means. The 
truth of the matter is there is 
so much to tell about this big 
new gift plan of ours that we 
cannot get it all in this space. 
It is full of SURPRISES and 
DELIGHTS for those of our 
friends who are Willing to lend 
us a helping hand at spare 
times, 

The very first letter you get 
from us Will surprise you before 
you open it. It will also de- 
light you by telling all about 
the big collection of rare and 
beautiful post cards which we 
want to give you in addition to 
the dishes. 

And still, THAT is not all. 
On¢ of the prettiest surprises of 
all is kept a secret until the 
day you get the dishes and find 
a pretty pesent that you knew 
nothing about. Isn't this a 
fascinating idea? And what 
makes it even more interesting 
is that we have something nice 
for every one of your friends 
and neighbors, too. We'll tell 
you ALL about it as soon as we 
receive the coupon with your 
name on it. 





SIGN THIS COUPON TODAY 


Century Mercantile Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


T-want to get-a 33-piece dinner set and the 41 
extra gifts. Send me the sample needle case. 
pictare of = dishes in color, 


NBM cccocesscvccecccccoceceseeee 
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BF. D....... State.... 
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~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 








In ordering patterns for waist, give 
measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1277—Ladies’ Bib Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 5% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 
2%5—Girls’ Drawers, Petticoat and 

Under Waist. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
Years. The drawers require 1% 
ands of 36-inch material, the petti- 


at requires 2 yards, atid the under- 


Waist 14%; yards for a 10-year size. 
2M—Girls’ Dress, With or Without 
Peplum. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Hrequires 4% yards of 36-inch ma- 
1 for a 12-year size. 
1169-1166—Ladies’ Costume. 
Waist, 1169, cut in 6 sides: 34, 36, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure: 
1166, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
%, 30 and $2 inches waist measure. 
Ezeduires 7% yards of 36-inch ma- 
for a medium size, for the en- 


oy 


te dress. 














1045—Boy’ Suit With Trousers. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 2% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 5-year ize. 

1290—Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
3 yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. ‘ 
1269—Child’s Rompers. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
It requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 2-year size. 

1068—Girls’ Apron. 

Cut in § sizes: 2, 4 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 27- 
inch material for a 6-year size. 

1278—Ladies’ House Dress, 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, ~ , 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It. requires 
6% yards of 44-ineh material for a 
36-inch size: The skirt measures 
about 2% yards at its lower edge. 
1808—Pattern for Ref Stock- 


Cut in 3 sizes: 9 and. 16 inches. 
9680— ono. 
Cut in 3 Sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 54% yards of 44 
inch material for a medium size. 


—, ress, 
Cat uc helene $4, 36, 38, 40, 42 ana 





OYS Rluets 


Corducted by the President—Essil- 
lym Dale Nichols, 1827: 35th St. Rock 
Island, Hlineis, 


Well, children, I hardly think we 
can crowd in four games this week as 
some ofvour games are quite long and 
take up more than the usual amount 
of room. But we will do the best we 
can, and if we can crowd in. four we 
will do-so: Our first prize game for 
this week was sent in by Ruth Wills 
of Woedlawn, Tennessee, whose game 
is called “I’m going to Florida.” 

I'm: Going to Florida, 
(Described by Ruth Wills.) 

The players all sit in a row and 
the head one begins the game by 
saying: “I’m going to Florida.” The 
second player says the same thing; 
them the third one says it and so on 
until’ all the players have said it. 
Then: the head player cheoses what 
(tie: or she) will take along on the 
trip to Florida. And this may be 
anything that can be taken on a trip, 
such as a herse or a cow or a trunk 
or a picture or anytling, in fact, that 
one May care to choose. Then the 
second player chooses something; 
amd the third player, and the fourth, 
and so on until all the players have 
chosen something to take along on 
their trip to Florida. Then the head 
player tells what is to be done with 
the thing taken on the trip to Plori- 
da. For instance, if the head. player 
has chosen a horse—the head player 
will probably say: “I will ride my 
horse to Florida,” and all the other 
players must “ride” what they have 
chosen to Florida, Then the second 
player tells what shall be done with 
the object (he or she) has chosen to 
take to Florida. If it happens to be 
a cow, the player will probably say: 
“I will milk the cow I am taking to 
Florida,” and all the players must 
say they will “milk” what they have 
chosen to take to Florida. And so the 
game continues until all the players 
have told what they will do with what 
they have taken to Florida. This 
game is lots of fun and will cause 
many a laugh. 

Ruth, we used to play this game 
when | was a little girl; only we 
called it “Rinktum.” I am yery glad 
to know that you are interested in the 
Merry Game Club. I will send you a 
prize soon. Our next prize game was 
sent in by Fanny Kelly of Fayette- 
ville, Ga., whose game is called “The 
Crookedy Crab-apple Tree.” 

The Crookedy Crab"apple Tree. 

(Described by Fanny Kelly.) 

The players all sit in a row and the 
first player begins the game by hand- 
ing a stick or a-pencil to the second 
player and saying: “This is the 
crookedy crab-apple tree.” The sec- 
ond player takes the pencil and hands 
it to the third player saying the same 
thing, and so on until the pencil has 
been passed clear down the line. Then 
the Jast player hands the pencil to 
the player sitting next and says: 











44 inches bust measure. It. requires 
5% yards of 44-inch material for a 
36-inch size, which measures 31-3 
yards at lower edge of skirt. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers: for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If yeu want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents fer each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this: coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave, St. Louis; Mo.: 


Pattern No. ....... Size .......Yeurs 
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Name BOSCCEOC ec cee eee ewer eset eeee 


Address VRecccrecceccesvesccesessece 


player repeating this. 


“This is the grass that grows under 
the crookedy crab-apple tree.” The 
pencil is passed clear up to the head 
of the line, each player saying the: 
same thing. The first player begins’ 
by saying: “This is the crookedy cow 
that eat the crookedy grass‘ that grew 
under the crookedy crabrapple tree.’”” 
The pencil goes down the Tine, each 
Then the last 
player begins: “This is the crookedy 
dog that bit the croekedy cow that: eat 
the crookedy grass that grew under 
the crookedy crab-apple tree: Ally 
the players repat this: Then the first 
player starts the pencil dowm the line 
again by saying: “This is the cookedy 
gun that shot the crookedy dog that 
bit the crookedy cow that eat the 
crookedy grass that grew under tte 
crookedy crab-apple tree.” 

player then starts the pencil 

saying: “This is the 

that held the crookedy gun tat slict 
the crookedy dog that bit crpook- 
edy cow that eat the croo grass 
that grew under the croo crab- 
apple tree.” 

Fanny, I expect our litle members 
will find this a very interestigg game. 
I will send you a prize in: a days. _ 
Following is a list. of names and ad- 
dresses from whom games have been 
received recently: 

Nannie Lou Berryman, Dubberly, 
La.; Alton Perrymam, Dubberly, Lap 
Vernie Phillips, Gravetta. Ark; 
Martha M:. Smaully, Rose: Hill. Tewn, 
Beones: Path, Va:; Ruby Day, Oliver 
Springs, Tenn.; Jennie Kail, Jaqua; 
Kans.; Mattie Kail, Jaqua; Kans:;, 
Augusta Vakiener, Livingston: Manon, 
N. Y.; Pramces Tutwiler, Culpeper, 
Va. 

Johnnie Fielding, I sent you your 
prize the second time. Did yeu re- 
ceive it? I. wanted to print at least 
one more game this week, but we 
didn’t have room. Geod bye, little 
friends, I am glad that you are en- 
joying the club so well. 





EGE COOKERY. 


At this season of the year eggs are 
cheap and plentiful, and “ dishes” 
should form a substitute for @ portion 
of the meat in our menus. Eges are 
a nutritious, substantial form of food} 
and when combined with cheese or 
left-over meats many pleasing dishes 
may be made. 

Foamy Omelet. 

Four eggs, one cup medium white 
sauce, one-half teaspoon salt. Beat 
the yolkes until thick and lemon 
colored, add white sauce and heat 
thoroughly. Add the salt\to the un- 
beaten egg whites, beat them. until 
stiff and cut. and fold them into the 
egg yolk and sauce mixture. Grease 
a frying pan, being careful that there 
are not dry spets, pour the omelet in- 
to the hot pan, -lower heat and. allow 
it to rise slowly. When. the omelet ig 
firm, place in the oven a few minutes 
to brown. Slit the omelet, fold and 
turn out on hot platter. Garnish with 
parsley. 

Medium White Sauce. 

One cup milk, two tablespoons flour, 
two tablespoons butter, one-half tea 
spoon salt. Heat the butter, add dry 
ingredients, mixing thorouglily,. stir- 
ring* constantly, cook thoroughly un- 
til the “raw” taste has disappearedi— 
Miriam M. Haynes; Colorado. 





MISSOURI IN MAY TIME. 


(Continued from Page 12.) 
comes heart-sick or home-hungry cit- 
izens of every land and clime, point- 
ing the way to paths of prosperous 
peace; to our forty-four millions of 
ardent acres. Welcome; every lover 
of. industrial freedom and human 
justice, to good old Missouri hespi- 
tality where manly merit and: woman- 
ly worth mark and measure the ster- 
ling standard of social honor; in @ 
land unspoiled by fitful fashion’s 
craven touch!—Jewell Mayes, in: the 
1915 Yearbeok of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture: 


Precipitated. chalk is excellent for 
cleaning tarnished silver. Place a 
little in. a saueer and add just. eneugh 
liguid ammonia. to moisten it. 
this: lightly over the silver, and. 
stains will quickly disappear. Then 
wash in hot suds, dry pewter 
polish with a clean chameis * 





- 
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The Blood of His 
Ancestors 
By Vaughn Kester 
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(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

W facing it with a scrap of phil- 

osophy, John Norton assured 
me it differed from that of scores of 
Other men of his class but in one or 
two unimportant particulars. He 
gave it as his opinion that one need 
not necessarily be a genius to get 
@head in this world; there are other 
qualities almost any man can cultl- 
vate which command opportunity, 
and in spite of the fact that he spoke 
with the authority of a rather con- 
spicuous success, he disclaimed the 
possession of any special ability 
above the average. 

To begin with, Norton had much of 
the cheerful ambition characteristic 
of the average American. He had 
been thoroughly drilled in the idea 
that the one thing needful, if one 
wished to get on, was industry—zgiv- 
en this, the results were as certain 
as that two and two make four. 


He was a broad-shouldered young 
fellow, more than commonly prepos- 
Sessing, with an utter absence of any 
ability for-sharp practice; indeed, he 
was inclined to view his fellows with 
@ gentle kindly confidence’ that 
proved costly until he learned cau- 
tion, and even then he was not bit- 
ter, only a little hurt. 

He came of honest stock and of 
peop'e in comfortable circumstances, 
proud of their traditions and their re- 
Spectability and rather regretful of 
the fortune old General Norton had 
Somehow lost when he_ emigrated 
from Virginia to Ohio in 1841. 

Perhaps John would not have felt 
called upon to make the plunge into 
business had his father kept his name 
off the notes of his neighbors; as a 
consequence of his indiscretions the 
broad acres he had inherited slipped 
Bway piecemeal. 

John was the eldest of foyr boys 
and the first to leave home. At twen- 
. ty he went East. He recognized that 
he would probably have a good many 
ups and downs before he finally got 
placed, and he was thankful his ca- 
reer was to be among strangers. 

He was not much worried in the be- 
ginning over ways and means, for his 
father sent him money each week, 
and small as the sums were they gave 
him a pleasing sense of security. He 
g§0on discovered that merely to make 
& living can he a difficult problem; 
it also dawned upon him that he 
reached the solving of the problem in 
& roundabout fashion through a haze 
of uncertainty. 

After his father’s death, when it be- 
came necessary for him to make his 
Own way unaided, he brought to tne 
fask a sad earnestness. He was, he 
felt, without business tact—indeed, 
the word business comprehended all 
of which he was most ignorant. He 

ould never impress people with the 

portance of those benefits they 
would derive from’ thinking as he 
wished them to think, for he was nev- 
er quite sure about the benefits. He 
could feel himself shrink and dwindle 
and grow limp, when what lie needed 
‘was a convincing force. Still it con- 
tinued part of his faith that there was 
some work he could do well, and that 
Sooner or later he would have the 
opportunity to do it He was a little 
shocked to find that there was no par- 
ticular merit in being well-born and 
well-bred. 

He was in rapid succession clerk, 
traveling salesman, bookkeeper, ad- 
yertising solicitor and _ real-estate 
agent; he went from place to place 
hoping each time he made a change, 
that now he was nearer success. 

Meanwhile his mother died, and the 
home had been sold to pay his fath- 
er’s debts. His brothers had scat- 
tered—one was in California, a clerk 
in a store, another was a miner in 
Colorado, a third had gone to South 
‘America, while Tom, the youngest, 
was editor of a country newspaper in 
Texas, 

At thirty John married, and wisely 


HEN he told me his story, pre- 


concluded that the day for experi- 
ments was past. The idea that he was 
to acquire riches he put resolutely 
aside; if he could make a decent liy- 
ing it was all he dared expect. 

It remained for Mr, Thomas Havl- 
land, of Bliss, Haviland and Company, 
to give him his opportunity. When he 
got with this concern, John felt the 
connection to be a really notable one. 
The position carried a salary of 
twenty dollars a week with a fort- 
night’s vacation each summer on ful! 
pay. There was one drawback. The 
managing director had the reputation 
of being exacting and hard to please, 
with a disagreeable temper and vari- 
able moods, but John was fully pre- 
pared to make some sacrifices to ob- 
tain steady employment. He wanted 
to be thrifty and sensible. One of the 
first things he did was to have his 
life insured. This gave him a solid 
and substantial feeling, alike new and 
comfortable. Later, perhaps, he would 
be able to open a bank-account. 

He was relieved to find he could 
do this work, about which he had had 


AJ 


many misgivings, as well as there was 
any need for it to be done. He was 
fortunate in the start in escaping all 
personal contact with Haviland, or 
his satisfaction with himself and hits 
lot might have been less pronounced. 
The managing director had a genius 
for taking the very marrow out of a 
man’s bones and the hope out of his 
heart. On principle he never respect- 
ed those in his employ. He would 
probably have explained his attitude 
by saying it was impossible to re- 
spect men who were content to earn 
beggarly salaries of from fifteen to 
thirty-five dollars a week. Even at 
these prices it must be owned ‘he con- 
trived to surround himself by an un- 
commonly low grade of business in- 
telligence. Perhaps he liked the con- 
trast it offered to the vigorous grasp 
he always maintained on affairs. 

The clerks carried on their work in 
fear and trembling, conscious that at 
any moment Haviland might come out 
of the private office, purple-faced and 
furious over a trifling blunder, to lash 
them with sarcasms that cut like a 










knife—or even worse, some poor ¢ 
would be summoned into the pri 


office to explain; an utterly hopeleg, 
proposition, as Haviland could not gi — 


quietly through an explanation. 
made mistakes 
fused to recognize the right of oth 
to do so; at least he would not lis 
to their excuses. He complained egg. 
tinually that the clerks wasted hig 
time, which he valued at a fabulous 
figure, but he would spend half 4 
morning criticizing the mental eq 
ment of a shaking, underfed, five-do}. 
lar-a-week man, and then dismiss him 
as if he were the scum of the earth— 
a mere thing. 

John saw and heard a good deal 
that filled him with astonishment the 
first few weeks he spent in the of. 
fice of Bliss, Haviland and Company, 
and‘he decided that Haviland was not 
a gentleman, and when he discussed 
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dos. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money or expertengs 
needed. W, TYRRELL WARD, 214 Institute Place, Chicags 
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ever offered our readers. 
and prettier than all others. 


The Best Playmates 


Any child will be greatly amused 
with this doll family and will play all 
day with Anna Belle, Buster and Betsy. 
They are practically unbreakable and 
will stand hard usage for years. These 
dollies are better for the little folks 
than bisque or china dolls, because they 
won’t break, soil their pretty hair or 
lose their eyes, and are so inexpensive 
every girl or boy reader can afford to 
own them. 


Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 
would derive from owning these three 
dolis. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


to be had with 
three dolls. The little girl 
or toddling boy who owns 
these dolls will just be 
the happiest little tyke to 
be found for miles around. 
The big little girl who 
owns Annabell can dress 
her in her own clothes 
and have the loveliest 


these 


time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for-~- 
what could be more in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing 








not begin to show to you what these dolls really are. 

















































SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


People’s Supply Co., St. Louls, Mo. 


Enclosed ia 15 cents ( or coin) for 
which send me one set of lis as adver- 


SOOO E SOE SES OOF OSS SEO ESE OO OSE HEROES Oe 


Neme 


P, a Serereseceresecen evenness? Btate.ccoeses 


Get These Three Dolls| 


In every home where there are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 
happy—and I will make it easy for you to get them. 

Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 
This is by far the prettiest family of dolls we have 
We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle is different 
Anna Belle is bigger than a baby—over two feet high—baby clothes will 
fit her and you can bend her legs and arms without fear of breaking them. She can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. 
‘smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy”—Buster is a husky boy doll with a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 
a little beauty and very lovable in her bright red coat. 


The two 


Both the little dollies are fully dressed.- 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


Every little girl or boy wants a 
big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
get three 
Just think what fun it would be to 
have a doll family in your home. 
Think of the joy and happiness of 
the little ones when they get this 
delightful set of tkree dollies. 


dollies instead of one. 


Special 30- Day Offer 
To introduce this big col- 
lection of dolis we will send 
one complete set (3 dolls) to 
you if you will sign the cou- 
pon below, ana return it to 
us at once with 15 cents. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fled when you get the 


dolls we will return 
your money. Most 
dolls are imported 


and there is going to 
be a great scarcity 
this year, so we ad- 
vise you to order 
early. 
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Decorated Dianer Set for distributing only§ * 
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character with Alice at home of 
gn evening he said a good many hard 
god bitter things, for they talked of 
pim jacessantly; he was the one topic 
jp the homes of all the men in the 
office; he lowered the tone of their 
jives, and brought servility and fear 
yto the lives of their wives and chil- 
dren. ~That John escaped ingult, he 
attributed to luck; apparently there 
was no protection in the fact that ne 
was earnest and Conscientious. Gor- 
don, the old bookkeeper, who had 
peen With the firm forty years, was a 
model of industry and exactness, yet 
pe was in hot water pretty much all 
the time when he was not in deep wa- 
ter and trembling for his position. 

To be sure Haviland had his own 
disappointments and his nerves were 
on edge most of the time. He was 
greedy of gain, but more greedy of 
fame—or the irresponsible notoriety 
which he mistook for fame, and which 
was perhaps sweeter to him than a 
responsible fame would have been 
with its obligations, and he hated the 
directors, who seemed in league to 
limit him to a conservative business 
with reasonable profits. 

John, whose ancestors, since the 
days of the Norman Conquest had 
taken a hand in almost every war in 
Anglo-Saxon history, resolved that if 
Haviland ever “went for him” as he 
did for the rest, he would let him have 
the ink-well or some similarly con- 
yenient missle, but he was more and 
more grateful as the days ran into 
weeks and the weeks into months, that 


nothing unpleasant occurred involv- 
ing him. 
He had been with Bliss, Haviland 


and Company almost a year when one 


afternoon, Gordon, the bookkeeper, 
came out of the private office a dull 
tallowy white, with blue-drawn lips. 
He stopped beside John’s desk. 

“Mr. Haviland wants to see you,” 
he said. “You are to go in now— 
right away.” 

As John turned to obey the sum- 


mons he ran over uneasily all those 
matters that had gone wrong in his 
department and for which he could 
possibly be held responsible. As he 
raised his hand to knock on the door 
of the private office he decided that 
happen what might he could not af- 


ford to Jose his temper. He reached 
this decision quickly, and when he 
heard Haviland call “Come in,” 


pushed open the door. Haviland was 
seated at his desk, and the expres- 
sion on his face was not reassuring. 

“Oh! It’s you, Norton; take a seat 
—I want to speak to you.” 

John closed the door and at a sign 
from Haviland sat down in the chair 
at the managing director’s elbow, 
which one of the clerks who retained 
asense of humor had christened “The 
Mourners’ Bench.” Haviland swung 
round and faced him squarely. 

“I shal] have to send Gordon away,” 
he said. “How would you like his 
place?” 


‘Continued Next Week.) 





NOTES FROM “EGYPT.” 





(Continued from Page 2.) 


this year we ordered of a firm, the 
head of which has a national reputa- 
tion as a lecturer on corn and alfalfa. 
They advertise that their corn is 
“nubbed and tipped, shelled and grad- 
ed.” Well, we ran it over a grader, 
aud I wish you could see the stuff we 
took out—small and broken grains. 
We paid only $2.50 for it, but one can 
afford to grade it even at that price. 

We have nearly failed on corn for 
tWo years, but hope to raise our own 
8@d this year. 

(Oo years ago a neighbor bought 
aad applied a car of lime dust at the 
tate of four tons to the acre and sowed 
clover. It was so dry that the clover 
died before fall. Last year he sowed 
“ain with the same result. He now 
offers anyone $20 a ton who will grow\ 
@ton and a half of clover on that 

We may try it. We took him 
our clover-alfalfa patch that prom- 
ises that much. 

We are to have a “whirlwind” cam- 
si in our county for “Better Farm- 

—47 meetings in two days. The 
‘Li. C.” people are furnishing the 

ers. ‘They are spending a mil- 
dollares along this line and hope 
get it back by increased demand 
‘Machinery. —“Agricola,” Illinois. 


to 


COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 
CREASE, 





One hundred and sixty-three co-op- 
erative cow-testing associations were 
in operation last year in the United 
is considered to be a 
rapid growth when it is remembered 
that the first association in this coun- 
try was organized in Fremont, Mich- 


States. This 


igan, in 1905, and that as late as 1908 
only six associations had been formed. 
The next year, however, the number 


rose to 25 and it has been increasing 


rapidly ever since. 

The principle on which these asso- 
ciations work is both extremely sim- 
ple and yet important. Year after 
year many farmers milk cows that do 
not pay for the feed they consume. 
Indeed, the average annual production 
of a cow in this country is approxi- 
mately 4,000 pounds of milk, contain- 
ing 160 pounds of butter fat. The best 
dairymen say there is no profit in such 
production, and of course, ihere are 
vast numbers of cows that fall tar be- 
low these figures. To make his herd 
a success, therefore, the farmer must 
weed out the animals that are costing 


him money and keep those that are | 


bringing it in io him. 

This, however, is not so easy as it 
may seem. Experiments continually 
show that it is impossibie for any 
man, however experienced he may be, 
to estimate with any accuracy the 
yearly production of milk from any 
cow. Some animals start with a very 
good production and then drop to a 
very ordinary flow, while others give 
a much more regular yield: The lat- 
ter may at the end of the year have 
given the farmer much more milk, but 
he will probably consider the former 
to be the profitable ones. As a matter 
of fact a man can not guess within a 
quart how much milk there is in a 
pail, and if he is selling the product 


of his herd on a butterfat basis he 
knows even less of the yield from 
each individual animal. By joining 


an association the farmer can have 
these things determined for him_by an 
official tester. 

That a cow-testing 


tually does pay has been proved be- 


yond all doubt. Since the first organi- 
zation of this kind was formed, in 1905, 
76 for one reason or another have 
been discontinued. On the other hand 
the records of those in operation show 
excellent financial results. There are 
seven herds that have remained con- 
tinuously in the Michigan association 


ever since it was formed, in 1905. In 
1906 they included 50 cows and in 
1913, 69 cows. In 1906 the average 


yield for each cow was 5,885 pounds of 
milk and 231.1 pounds of butter fat; 
in 1913 it was 6,123.4 of milk and 284.7 
pounds of fat. In the meantime prices 
of both feed and dairy products had 
risen. The profit, however, to the dai- 
rymen in the association rose as well. 
For each cow it was, in 1906, $22.23 
and in 1913 it was $51.08, or an in- 
crease of $28.85. It certainly paid 


these dairymen, therefore, to employ a | 


tester even if it cost them $1.50 a year 
for each cow. 

Not only do these records show 
which cows make or lose money for 
their owners, but they show to what 
extent each is profitable, the amount 
ef feed given to each cow, and what 
kinds of feed at prevailing prices pro- 
duce the most satisfactory financial 
results. 





STICK TOGETHER. 


establishing a co-operative 
the co-operators ought to 
be determined to stick tog@fher at 
any cost. The big companies will 
come in and pay a few cents above 
the market price until all the patrons 
have deserted the co-operative cream- 
ery and then, having bankrupted it, 
will at once lower the price. Co-op- 
eration will then be driven out of that 
community for years. 


PROMOTER CREAMERIES. 


When 
creamery, 








IN- 


association ac- | 


wearer. 





smallest bible on earth with them. 
lasts we will send the smallest bible on earth in the 
simulated 
or coin. 


Special Limited Offer ! 


new testament, bound and illus- 15¢ 


trated, the size of a postage stamp, is en- 
closed in a simulation watch to protect from 
damage. Can be carried er worn. Said to 
be a lucky charm and bring good luck to 
Every man, woman or child should carry this 
While the supply 


Here positively is the greatest 
novelty of the age.. Copy of 


Send stamps 
Louis, Mo. 
—— 


watch case for only 15 cente. 
PEOPLE'S SUPPLY ©OO., St. 














70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


scribers every week. 


buyers every week. 


POULTRY. 





Farmers’ Classified Department 


Colman’s Rural World has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance «ub- 
This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 
each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach 
them ALL through the Classified Columns below. 
advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as words, and multiply 
by two and you wil! quickly appreciate how low the cost is to reach these 70,000 
No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no 
under any circumstances. Cash must accompany’all orders. 


ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural World eris*s 718 Lueas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 





} Barred Kocks. 





Rock 
Neb. 


EGGS $4 


| Plymouth 
} 100. B. 


Arlington, 


Barred 
F. Masters, 





faction guaranteed. a. wee 


ville, Ills, 


FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 
E. 


for 15 B. Thompson Ringlet strain ex- 
clusively. Fifteen years’ experience breed- 
ing Barred Rocks. Prompt service. Satis- 


Hart, Thomas- 





Ringlet strain. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Thompson | 
Pen eggs, either cockerel or 














pullet mating, $2.00 for 15. Utilities, $5.00 
for 100, $3.00 for 50, $1.00 for 15. Or- 
ders booked in advance. Circulars free. 
Many satisfied customers in 37 states. A. F. 
Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 
Piymeuth Rocks. 

BIG PRIZE-WINNING White Plymouth | 
Rocks. Never defeated. Eggs, $1.25 per 15; 
$3.00 per 45. W. W. Liebhart, Nemaha, Neb. | 





Hamburgs. 


SILVER SPANGLE 
els, $1 up; eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
kett, Boyd, ky 





HAMBURGS, cocker- | x 
Shearie Bas- 








Leg horus. 





24 SINGLE COMB Brown leghorp eres 
postpaid, for $1.50; 15 for $1.00. Mrs. 


| Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


Percy 





‘ ONE HUNDRED 5. C. 
eggs, three dollars. Great egg strain. 
| F. P. Browning, Appleton City, Mo. 


Brown Leghorn 
Mrs. 











RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Count up the words in your 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Dances Bi A 
| WHIP PEAS, $2 a bushel 
| Lutherville, Ark. 





F. Gilesselkr, 





per! 


SWEET CLOVER, white and yellow. Mrs. 








| J. T. Mardis, Falmouth,: Ky 
| SUDAN SEED, free from Johnson grass, 
| 20¢ Ib.; 50 Ibs., $8.00; 100 Ibs, $13.00. Dr. 
Ballinger, Lubbock, Tex 
| PURE SUDAN SEED —Free of Johnsor 
grass; 10 pounds, $2.50 postpaid, by grower 
on experimental farm G. H. Branham, 
Slaton, Texas. 








SUDAN GRASS guaranteed pure seed 25¢ 


pound; special price large quantities: valu- 
able descriptive booklet and sample seed 
Cc. Ullery, Lubbock, Texas. 


free. 
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HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Men and Women, 18 or over, 
for Government jobs. $75 month. Write 
immediately for list of positions now obtain- 
able and free sample examination questions. 
Franklin Institute, Dep't. T 167, Rechester, 
7 Ue 








FARMS AND LANDS. 


LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS—_R 


ich 





and cheap, on railroad. Robert Sessions, 

Winthrop, Ark 

—— ae - 
BARGAIN—i65 acres; 10 cultivated: im- 

provements; well located; 6 miles Salem, 

Mo.; $ BE. G. Evsiow, Gaff- 


25 cash gets it 
ney, 8. C. 








Satisfaction guaranteed 
Osborn, Mo. 


1914; 
Chas. 


17 eggs, $1. 
S. Dobson, 


S C. WHITE LEGHORNS, took first prize 





Eggs, Zic for 15; $3.50 for 100. 
son, Route 1, Box 99, Warsaw, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS— 
WwW. HR. Wil- 





Orpingtons. 


80 ACRES in northwest 
cultivation, 
barn 
R. 2, 


Arkansas, 60 in 
10 acres in orchard; good heuse, 

Price, $1,600 Terms. Ed. Weld, 
Green Forest, Ark 


$,000-ACRE RANCH FOR SALE at one- 

half value. Quick! Snap! one mile off: rail- 

| road Address owner, A. J. Johnston, 232 
Landers Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 











ers for sale, St. Louis, 
kansas state show winners. 
male, $1.25; 
gehennig, Jackson, Mo. 


Males, $2; 





SINGLE COMB White Orpingtons, breed- 
Cincinnati and = | 
e- 


peng, five birds, $6. W. G. Lan- 





- Rhode Island Reds. 


SINGLE COMB RED egces; 
prize winners; 95 per cent fertility guaran- 
teed; 15, 75c; 100, $4.00. Mrs. Jno. White- 
law, Lawrence, Kans. 


2 AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Ts - ‘ velvety red. Trap- 








Eggs in season at a iow price. 


stock from 


Reds. Big boned, dark, y . 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels 
| cheap from the finest strain and best — 

















Nnes. 
Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 
ms 
Ducks. 
3 S ize-wi ¢ fawn and 
FOR SALE—Ono prize-winning 
white Runner ducks. EB. F. Ro k, Montrose, 
Mo. 
i duck 
LL BLOODED Mammoth Pekin ¢ 
e . $1.00 per 12. Mrs. A. Brower, Rine- 
hart, Mo. 
; ' y ; j Runner 
FISHEL STRAIN White Indian 
duck eggs, $6.00, 100; $1.00, 12. Guarantee 


80 per cent fertile. James Harris, Latham, 











Kana 
we Guineas. 
; GUINEAS, $3 per pair. Eggs, 
yoy ay Ry F. E Wentz, Bur- 


$1.50 per fifteen. 
lington, Kan. 


wer 





Several Varieties. 








IRKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- 
mR Narragansett and White Holland, 
$3.50 per 12. Yours for an honest deal. 
Waiter Bros. Powhatan Point, Ohio. 


EGGS! EGGS! 





From enevougetses = 

: Muscovey’s, Rouen, Pekin an 
a gee Fr pearl and white guineas; 
games; white buff and barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, Wyandottes, Hamburgs, 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, Cochins. Langshans, 
white and silver laced Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds. Hen eges, 16 for $1.00. Also, 








“Beware of promoters in the co- 
operative creamery business,” says G. 
E. Frevert of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The pro- 
motor wants to sell machinery. He 
urges formation of a company on too 
few guaranteed cows. He counts 
cows that ought to be counted with 


rabbits, hares and a pigeons. Write for 








free circular. PP. ruen, Platte Oenter 
Neb. 
Wryandottes. 
COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES—Ee¢ecs, $1 


setting, $5.50 per hundred. Fancy pigeons. 
J. J. Pauls, Hillsboro, Kan. 


Terkeys. 
NARRAGANSETTE TURKEY EGGS for 











the steers. The machinery costs you 
three times what it ought to cost. 


sale, $4.00 for ten. Mrs. Luther Murphy, 
Tebbetts, Me. 


BEES AND HONEY. 
| BEST QUALITY new 





clover honey, 30-Ib. 








son, gs +S ~~ or more cans, $3.30 each. 

| mple ic. rice list free. M. V. 

| Preston, Minn. _——— 

ee ——— —s 
GOATS. 





MILCH GOATS—Swiss, American Toggen- 
burg, Saanen, heavy milkers and does not 
kid; breeding stock; pea fowl, swan, mar- 
ten, mink, otter (Prospectus 10c.) Golden 
West Farm, Dept, 75, St. Paul, Ark. 





PATENTS. 
PATENTS SECURED or fee 
Send sketch for free search and rey 





returned. 
ort. Lat- 


est complete patent book free. George P. 
| Kimmel, 230 Barrister Building, Washing- 
J ton, D. C 


/ 
| 
j 


| 
| 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS— My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial! journal published It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and rn 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





EREE! 20 beautiful postcards, if you pay 
= postage, 4 cents. Fred King, Sunny side, 
jash, 


FUT UP YOUR FRUITS and vegetables in 
tin cans, with “Home Oanner,” catalogue 
free. Southern Canner Co., McKinney, Tex. 


500 THINGS worth knowing; a large 5- 
volumed book; alphabetically arranged; 
wonderful reduced price. Guaranteed or 
money refunded. Sent postpaid, for $1.00, 
I. R. Emerson, Kittanning, Pa. 


WHEELBARROWS, the Farmers Pride 
Wheelbarrows, hand made. The strongest, 
easiest running, and prettiest barrow man- 
ufactured. Freight prepaid. Send at ence 
for illustrated circular. Address, N, HE. 
Parkinson & Sons, Kent, Illinois. 


FORMULAS: For making whitewash dur- 
able as paint; much cheaper. Solution for 
cleaning silver; to make waterproof cloth; 
waterp mg compound; cleaning cem- 
pound ; feet powder; baking powder and best 
Salve, 10c each, all for 25e. H. Sehwake, 
Glassport, Pa. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS IN POULTRY 
RAISING, 











The foundation of successful poul- 
try raising is a flock of good breeders. 
In mating up my best breeding pens, 
I use two-year-old hens that are 
healthy and vigorous, and have laid 
at least 150 eggs, trapnest records, in 
their pullet year. I always keep four 
main points in view,—laying qualities, 
Size, shane and color, in the order as 
they are named. To mate with these 
I select an early hatched cockerel that 
is vigorous, robust and well matured, 
and is as fine an exhibition bird as I 
can raise from as high an egg record 

en as possible. If I introduce new 

lood into the flock from the male 
gside, I make a small mating the first 
year of three or four of the best hens 
I have that I think will give the best 
results. And then if the offspring is 
up to expectations, I do not hesitate in 
using it. If introduced from the fe- 
male side, I mate her to the best cock- 
erel I think is suitable. 

Personally, I think mating fathers 
to daughters, and sons to mothers is 
too close. From my own observation 
it wrecks vitaity. 

Hatehing. 

In selecting eggs for hatching pur- 
poses, it pays to candle the eggs first 
and reject all eggs that show thin 
places in the shells. And to set only 
@€gges that weigh two ounces or more 
and that have good smooth shell and 

od shape. If using sitting hens for 
Caching the eggs, I prefer to use only 
13 eggs to the setting, as I find there 
are fewer eggs broken, and the hen 
has a better chance to keep all the 
eggs warm, especially during the 
early part of the season. 

I prefer sitting hens to incubators. 
Hen-hatched chickens have the ad- 
vantage, if there is any, for the simple 
reason that there are fewer in each 
flock and each chicken has a better 
show. The greatest trouble with in- 
eubator chickens is caused by keeping 
too many in one flock. With the moth- 
er hen, the flocks are small, and she 
never gets too hot or too cold. 

In selecting sitting hens, I find that 
as a general rule, two-year-old hens 
make the best sitters and mothers. 
Be sure your hen has throughly made 
up her mind to sit before moving her. 
Then move her at night to the hatch- 
er. 
In moving my hens to the hatcher, I 
I put them on artificial eggs for a day 
or two until I am satisfied they will 
sit and is satisfied with their new 
quarters. They are taken off at 
noon each day and given feed and wa- 
ter and a chance to exercise, for I find 
that hens that have no exercise be- 

ome out of condition. For their feed, 

give half wheat and half corn. I do 
not think best to give them any soft 
feed. While the hens are off, I in- 
spect the nests, and see that every- 
ing is all right. 
After Hatching. 

When the chicks are hatched, they 

ould be left alone for 24 to 36 
ace and then each hen should be 
put in a coop to herself with not over 
15 chicks. If hatched early, I use 
colony coops 4 by 8 feet, and 2% feet 
high in the rear and 4 feet high in 

ront, with glass and canvas front 
‘acing the south so that they will have 
lenty of sunshine and fresh air. This 
oop is divided into three sections, so 
that it will hold three hens. And for 
the latter hatched chicks, I use indi- 
vidual coops with screen wire fronts. 

We keep the hen and chicks confined 
on rainy days and mornings until the 
dew is dried off. These coops are all 

laced on fresh ground, on free range, 

nd as far apart as practicable. 

I find that good corn bread makes 

me of the best féeds for young grow- 

ig chicks. it is a feed they never 
row tired of. In connection with 
is, we feed plenty of green feed and 
gradually work into feeding wheat 


and cracked corn and soaked oats, 
and all the sour milk we have io 
spare. 

As soon as the chicks are weaned 
and are old enough to fly up to roost, 
we remove the partitions from the 
colony houses and put in roosts. And 
the birds in the individual coops are 
trained into wire colony coops with 
good sheet iron roofs, which keeps 
them practically outdoors, and yet 
protected from heavy rains. 

In Hot Weather. 

During the extremely hot dry 
weather, I provide plenty of good 
fresh water and shade, and soak my 
feed 24 hours, equal parts of corn, 
wheat, and oats. 

As fast°as my birds become large 
enough to market, I cull closely and in 
this way avoid overcrowding. 

In selecting my pullets, I conform 
to the standard mentioned in select- 
ing breeding stock. They are removed 
to winter quarters where they are kept 
for two or three days until they have 
become accustomed to their new quar- 
ters when they are turned out again. 
They are on free range at all times 
excepting during the severest weather 
when they are confined to the poultry 
house, which is either an open front or 
a Missouri “foolproof.”—From an ad- 
dress delivered by Chas. A. Brant, of 
Richmond, Mo., at the Missouri Poul- 
try Show, St. Louis, last fall. 





Nuggets and Notions 


In Agriculture 
By “Observer.” 





VERY farm should have a rainy- 
E day house, fitted with tools for 
farm repairs. This should con- 
tain an anvil, a work bench, tools and 
repairs for harness, etc. If a small 
modern forge be there, some _ plows 
may be sharpened. By al! means 
have an emery wheel 

Let us hasten all canning processes. 
In these are the outlook for the sav- 
ing of great waste and the cheapen- 
ing of living, and, what is as good, 
canning furnishes a new field of 
growth and production. Co-operative 
canning is almost in sight, in which 
every neighborhood will have its can- 
ning plant. 

Lyon beans are becoming a favorite 
crop in the far south. Hogs eat them 
greedily and they make a firm, well- 
flavored pork. 

The man who rejects one incubator 
possibly because it consumes a half 
gallon more of kerosene than some 
other had better buy himself a pea- 
nut stand. A large consumption and 
a large waste of heat out of the flue 
when the regulator is lifted are ele- 
ments of good regulation, and they 


should be provided for: Half a ga. 
lon of oil costs five cents these dase 
Would you risk a hatch on the saving 
of that? “=f 

When you know that you will plang 
soon, it will nearly always pay gq 
soak or dampen seed. Replant seegg! 
should be sprouted. It is asgerteg! 
that mixing a little sulphur with the 
soaking water hastens growth, 

The South this year has sown ay 
unusual acreage of oats. This ig 
likely a reaction from so much eof. 
ton. In lieu of this sugar cane algo 
is being put in. Syrups at 25 cents @ 
gallon is a profitable crop. 

One southern woman says that with ~ 
her home canner and the help of some 
neighbors in peeling peaches on ‘the 
shares, she has put up 500 three 
pound cans in a day, and that can 
ning tomatoes pays even better thap 
peaches. Here is where we are com. 
ing. 


tion marketing is that there are such’. 


* 


4 


The greatest depressor of co-operas 4 


variations in quality. A grading com. 4 


mittee is a necessity here. 

Milk from a whole herd can’ he 
ruined by saving that from a cow top” 
close to her calving time on either 
side. . Watch this closely. ? 

Good sanitation, good feed, goog 
care and good serum—these are about > 
all there is of the hog subject, except: 
good stock, of course. 1 





This Wonderful Machine 
sew Verleli nam acca) itinteyyActs 


Saves Half th 


butter come, you can take the same amount of cream you are now churning, 
put it in a Fayway and get more and better butter in half the time it is pos- 


Absolutely 
Sanitary — 
Easy to 


Not a churn, bat a scientific, practical machine that works on 
an entirely different principle from any churn ever made. 

All churns beat or whip the butter fat out ofthe cream. This 
breaks the fat globules and makes greasy, salvy butter that spoils 
quickly. The “ Fayway” has a center hollow shaft through which a 
strong current of air is forced, blowing all the butter fat upward 
where it quickly forms into golden, pea shaped granules, ready to 
be worked. Absolutely free from impurities of any kind, the 
butter is washed and worked in half the time “churned butter” 
Firm and waxy in texture, of 
superior grain and beautiful golden color, you’H say it’s the finest 
No wonder that, packed in Fayway 1 Ib. 
comes. it brings 5c to 10c more per pound than ordinary dairy 

utter. 


== 130 Days Free Trial 


If you were absolutely convinced of the truth of everything we 
have here told you about the Fayway, you’d buy one in a minute. 
But it sounds almost too good to be true,so perhaps you are not to 
blame if you are alittle bit skeptical. Why not, then, let us convince 
or a 30daysfree trial. You'll be under 
no obligations to keep or pay forthe machine if you are not con- 
vinced that every word we say is true or if for any reason atall you 
don’t wish to keep tt. The 30 days trial is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


$1,000 Bank Guarantee Bond 


We have deposited $1,000 with a Cincintati Bank as a guaran- 
tee that we will faithfully perform our every promise to anyone 
You can’t possibly lose a 
y taking acvensage of this liberal free trial offer because 


I That we also furnish every purchaser of 
& Fayway with Oartons, Parchment Wrapping Paper and a 1-lb, 
With this Fayway buttermaking outfit you can have a 
complete creamery right on your farm—a creamery that the women folks can 
tend to because the little work involved is so easy and pleasant. Yes, and put 

up in these attractive, sanitary, dust and moisture proof cartons your 
Fayway butter can hold its own with the best creamery butter in the land 
either in the store or with private trade—and command the same fancy 
prices. Any number of Fayway owners tell us they actually get 


5c to 10c More Per Pound 


for their best churned butter. The extra profits from the same amoun 
cream you are now churning will q many 


Complete Course in Buttermaking Free 
Shows how to build up a big, profitable butter business. You need 
this course, no matter how much you ttermaking. 


What John Andrews Thinks 
of The Fayway 


The Fayway is a new kind of a butter 
that came out with what looked like ex 


phe the Fayway Butte 
where the r 
used. Our man saw it do all 


| a 
was claimed for it, back enthus' ic. 
The manufacturers of the Fayway have confidence 
enough in their machine to stand kk of it with 
the s it kind of a guarantee. We made an 
that satisfies us that it is a good thing. 
Makes Best Butter In Town 
When I first tried tomake butter, I worked for 
hours, and then had inferior butter. I tried many 
eeded ad ter a year [ 


churns, and h vice, but 
was still making poor butter and wasting a lot of 
cream. chance I saw the Fayw ve! > 
and yrots for one. m my les have 
geased a fave ves oss a ipem less 
than 8 years, we the reputation o: 
beat dairy butter in town, and the credit is 
e e x 
The Fayway Co. absolutely lived up to 
7 Polk i + thelr maivice I pa 
Saatasastatee 
eream 6! ry ice. 
MS. J. W. McCLOY, Eden, N. ¥. 
Butter in Exactly 5 Minutes 
After heating ream to 60 we proceeded to 
a it took Scan five minutes to make the 
itter. Heretofore we have taken from en to 
arn 





fe Sei 9 ou had ven me 

wee LARLES U, STHONG, Mors, Now 
Demand For Fayway Butter 
Larger Than I Can Supply 


=e crea ae eae 
L iav ‘coted ba rin» varying 
day 4. lready 


wi 
peas te weeks it was as good as 
i Rez Mer iy. 
ton, Ohio. 


ay ma. demand for 
This Fayway Butter Brings 
7%f More Per Pound 


from 30 to 
our batter 








requires, 


you ever saw or tasted! 


you by sending youaFaywa 


sendin 

penny 

you risk absolutely noth 
Don’t overlook the fact 


Butter Mold—all free. 


Butter Making on the Farm 


e Work—Makes More and Better Butter 


Instead of the old, tiresome way of churning an hour or more to make the 


sible for you to get in any other way under the most favorable conditions, 


It does away entirely 


with the muss and were a because the Fayway is 
the easiest running buttermaker ever invented. 
Now these are facts—not extravagant claims, 


Thousands of farmers 


4 are getting these results with the Fayway right along. Read what John 
i Andrews, owner and editor of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, has to say about 
4 this great buttermaking machine; also what a few owners write us about 

the wonderful success they are having with it. 


The 


And, oh, such butter! 


It’s worth itl 


for the Fayway for a free trial. 


uickly pay for a Fayway 


know about 


Mail Coupon Now! 2254 ase eine” 
money every day 2 
THE FAYWAY CO., 109 Jobs St., Cincinnati, O. e 


STATE. 


you delay, 


ay wea 


than the 
ever able 


R. F.D. 


Will Last A 
Lifetime— 
Nothing to 


CARTONS, 


Parchment Paper 
and Butter Mold 


CARTON made from heavy, solid 
manila board, paraffined both sides 
highest quality board ever used in 
abuttercarton. Quickerand easier 
to fill than any other—no long open 
seams to admit air. Holds. sha 
till destroyed. Keeps butter fr 
clean and sweet. 

PARCHMENT WRAPPING 
PAPER. Your name and address 
printed on each sheet—a big adver- 
tisement for your butter. These 
wrappers act as protection and keep 
all impurities odors away from 

BUTTER MOLD. Made of hard- 
Prints thet Atroguletion Tb carton. 
prin ‘ 

All of above furnished FREE to 


every purchaser of a Fayway Butter 
Separator. 
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‘ The Fayway Cos) 
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were oo ing, allen proof “4 ee 
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@ NAME. 








@ TOWN. 











